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Ih a few vacation days in August, 1877, an 
article was written wliicli appeared in Harper's 
Mayasine for May, 1878, entitled "Free Muscular 
Development." The Boston Journal of Chemis- 
try urged the Messre, Harper to reprint it in their 
"Half-hour Series." The latter thereupon ex- 
pressed a wish that the subject therein considered 
might be gone into more extensively; and as their 
scrap-books showed that the article had been 
widely and favorably received by the press, there 
seemed fair reason to hope that a little broader 
and fnller view of the same topic might share 
that favor. 

In a eonntry where gehei-al and uniform devel- 
opment of the body is even yet almost unknown, 
where the want of that development is keenly felt 
in every branch of active life, and where the in- 
tei'est in athletic contests, much as it is talked 
about, is still limited to a very small portion of 
the community, there is wide room iot 6.W3 ^fcw^- 



ble syBtem of simple yet vigorous daily exerelee 
whicli, while quite free froip the risks such con- 
tests entail, shall still be within the reach of all. 

The aim hej-e has been, not to write a profound 
treatise on gymnastics, and point out how to event- 
ually reach great performance in this art, but 
rather, in a way bo plain and nnteclmical that even 
any intelligent hoj or girl can readily understand 
it, to first give the reader a ntidge to take better 
care of his body, and so of his health, and then 
to point out one way to do it. That there are a 
hundred other ways is cheerfully conceded. If 
anything said here should stir up some to vigor- 
ously take hold of, and faithfully follow up, either 
the plan here indicated or any one of these others, 
it caimot fail to bring them marked benefit, and 
80 to gratify 

The Authoe. 

New Yart, April,lS73. 
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CHAPTER I. 



DO WE INllERrr £ 

Pkobably more men walk past the coi'ner of 
Broadway and Fulton Street, in New York city, 
ill the course of one j'ear, tlian any other point 
in America — men of all nations and ages, heights 
and weights. Look at them carefully as thoy pass, 
and yon will see tliat scarcely one in ten ia either 
erect or thoroughly well-hnilt. Some slouch their 
shoulders and double in at the waist; some over- 
step; others eaiit to oiio side; this one has one 
shoulder higher than the other, and that one both 
too high ; some have heavy bodies and light legs, 
othei'B the reveree; and so on, each with his own 
peculiarities. A tiioroiighly erect, well-proportion- 
ed man^ eaey and gracefnl in \\\a \ft(^'^e■^\^e^^».,^Sl 
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CHAPTER I. 

DO WE INHERIT SHAPELY BODIES? 

Pkobably inoi-e men walk past the corner of 
Broadway and Fulton Street, in New York city, 
in the coiii'se of one year, than any other pohit 
in Amcriea — men of all nations and ages, heights 
and weiglits. Look at them carefully as they pass, 
and you will see that scarcely one in ten is either 
erect or thoronghiy well-bnilt. Some alonch their 
slionlders and donble in at the waist ; some over- 
step ; othere cant to one side ; this one has one 
Bhonlder higher than the other, and tliat one both 
too high; some have heavy bodies and light legs, 
othera the reverse; and so on, each with his own 
peculiarities. A tlioroiighly erect, well-proportion- 
ed man, easy and gracefnl \n \to TOONgff«sp.'w~.'>a- 
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far from a frequent sight. Any one acciietoined 
ntliletiu work, and knowing wliat it can do for 
body, must at times have wondered wliy most men 
allowed themselves to go along for years, perhaps 
through life, so carrying themselves as not only to 
lack the ontward grace and ease they might pos- 
sess, and which they occasionally see in othere, but 
BO as to directly cramp and impede one or more 
of the vital oi'gane. 

Nor is it always the man's fault that he is ill- 
proportioned. In most cases it comes down fi'om 
his progenitors. The father's walk and physical, 
peculiarities appear in the son, often so plainly 
that the foi-mer's calling might almost be told from 
a look at the latter. 

A very great majoi'ity of Americans are the sons 
either of fai-mers or mercliants, mechanics or la- 
borers. The work of each class soon develops pe- 
culiar characteristics. No one of the four classes 
has ordinarily had any training at all aimed to 
make him equally stmng all o\er. Eroad as is the 
variety of tlic farmei-'B work, far the gi-eater, and 
certainly the heavier, part of it tends to make him 
stoop forward and become inerect. No man stands 
up straiglit and mows. When he shovels, he bends 
more yet ; and every ounce of spade or load pulls 
liim over, till, after much of this sort of work, it 
vgoires an effort to stand upright. Ploughing is 
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better for the npper body, but it does not last long. 
Wbile it keeps one walking over uneven ground, 
it soon brings on an awkward, dumsy step, rais- 
ing, as it does, t!ie foot unnaturally high. Cho]> 
ping is excellent for the upper man, but does little 
for liis legs. In band-raking and boeing the man 
may remain erect ; but in pitching and building the 
load, in nearly every sort of lifting, and especially 
the heavier sorts, as in handling heavy stone or 
timber, his back is always bent over. It is so much 
easier to slouch over when sitting on liorse-rake, 
mower, or harvester, that most persons do it. 

Scarcely any work on a farm makes one quick 
of foot. All the long day, while some of the mus- 
cles do the work, which tends to develop them, the 
rest are untaxed, and remain actually weak. A 
farmer is seldom a good walker, usually hitching 
lip if he has an errand to go, though it be scarce 
a mile away ; and he is rarely a good I'unner, He 
is a iiearty, well-fed man, not only liecause whole- 
some food is plenty, but because his appetite is 
sharp, and he eats with relish and zest. Naturally 
a man thinks that, when he eats and sleeps well, 
he is pretty healthy, and so he usually is ; but when 
ho is contented with this condition of things, he 
overlooks the fact that be is developing some parts 
of his body, and leaving otliers weak ; that the warp 
he is encouiBging- in that body , \>5 \,'s\ce as tonmS^ 
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work for the muscles of liis back as for those of 
the front of his chest, while it eiilargoa tlie former, 
often BO as to even render it muscle- bound, actual- 
ly contracts the latter, and hence gives less room 
for heart, lunge, stomach, and all the vital organs, 
than a well-built man would have. If a man should 
tie lip one arm, and with the other steadily swing 
a smith's hammer all day, there is little doubt that 
he would soon have an excellent appetite and the 
sweet sleep of the laboring man. But in what 
shape would it leave him in a few years, or even 
in a few months ? The work of the farmer, ill-dis- 
tributed as to the whole man, leaves him as really 
one-sided as the former. It is in a lesser degree, 
of conree, but still so evident that lie who looks 
even casually may see it. 

While the farmer's work makes a man hearty 
and well, tliough lumbering, it takes the spring 
out of liiin. The merchant is, physically, however, 
in a worse position. Getting to his work in boy- 
hood, sticking to it as long as tlie busiest man iu 
the DSlabliahmeut, his body often utterly unfit and 
n eady for even half the strain it bears, he strug- 
gles on tl rough the boy's duties, the clerk's, and 
tl e sales nai 's, till he becomes a partnei" ; or per- 
I a^ s he starts as entry-clerk, rises to be book-keep- 
er and tl e 1 stays there. In many kinds of work 
bas been obliged to stand nearly all day, till 
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Ilia sides and waist could scarcely bear it longer, 
and he often breaks down under the ceaseless press- 
ni-e. If his work calls him ont much, lie finds 
that the constant walking, with his mind on the 
stretch, and more or less worried, does not bring 
liim that vigor lie naturally looks for from so much 
exevcise, and at night he is jaded and nsed np, 
instead of being fresh and hearty. When exce[> 
tioual tension comes, and bnsinees losses or rc- 
verees make him anxious and haggard, there is lit- 
tle in his daily work which tends to draw him out 
of a situation that he conld have readily and easi- 
ly fitted himself to face, and weatlier too, had he 
only known how. To be sure, when he gets well 
on and better to do, he rides out in tlie late after- 
noon, and domestic and social recreation in tlie 
evening may tend to freshen him, and fit him for 
the next day's round ; but, especially if he has been 
a strong yomig man, he finds that lie is changed, 
and cannot work on as he nsed to do. His bodily 
etrength and endnrance are gone. The reason wliy 
is plain enough: when he was at his best, he was 
doing most work, and of the sort to keep liim in 
good condition. Now there is nothing between 
rising and bedtime to build up any sucli strength, 
and he is fortunate if lie retains even lialf of what 
he had. To be snre, he does not need the strength 
of a stalwart young farmer; but,cov\\ii Via V'sse ■st- 
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tained it, he would have been sni-prised, if he had 
taken sufficient dailj exercise to regulate himself, 
bow vahia!)le it would have been in toning him up 
for the severer work and trial of the day. If, in- 
stead of the taxed and worn-out nerves, he could 
liave bad the feeling of the man of sturdy phy- 
sique, who keeps himBelf in condition, who does 
not know what it is to be nervous, what a priceless 
boon it would have been for Inni ! 

Who does not know among his friends business 
men whose faces show that they are nearly all the 
time overworked; who get thin, and stay so; who 
look tired, and are so; who go on dragging along 
tlirougli their duties^for they ai'C men made of the 
stuff which does the duty as it cornea up, whether 
hard or easy ? The noon meal is rushed through, 
pei'haps when the brain is at white-heat. More is 
eaten, both then and in the evening, than will di- 
gest ; and good as is the after or the before din- 
ner ride, as far as it goes, it does not go far enough 
to make the digestion sure. Then conies broken 
sleep. Tlie man waking from it is not rested, is 
not rebuilt and strong, and ready for the new 
day. 

With many men of this kind — and all city men 
know they are well-nigh innutnerable — what won- 
der is it that nervous exhaustion is so frequent 
among them, and that pliysiciaus who make this 
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disorJei- a specialty often have all that they can 
do ? One of the most noted of them, Dr. S. Weir 
M.itc]ielt, of Philadelphia, in hie valuable little 
bookj"Wear and Tear; or, Hints for the Over- 
worked," page 4C, says : 

"All classes of men who use tlie brain sevoi-elj, 
and who Lave also — and this is inipoi-tant — seasons 
of excessive anxiety or grave responsibility, are 
subject to the same form of disease ; and this is 
why, I presume, that I, as well as othei-s who are 
accustomed to encounter nervous disorders, have 
met witli numerous instances of nervous exhaus- 
tion among merchants and mannfactnrei-s, 

"My note-hoots seem to show that mannfact- 
ni-ei-s and certain classes of railway officials are 
the most liable to suffer from neural exhaustion. 
Next to tliese como merchants in general, brokers, 
etc; then, less freqnently, clergymen; still less 
often, lawyere; and, more rarely, doctors; while 
distresBtng cases arc apt to occur among the over- 
schooled young of botli sexes," 

And while the more active among busineea men 
run into this sort of daiiger, those less exposed to it 
still do little or notliing to give themselves sound, 
vigorous bodies, so as to gain consequent energy 
and health, and so they go throngh life far less 
efficient and useful men than they might have 
been. Hence their sons have to snffei'. Tl\e bov 
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certainly cannot inlierit from the father more vigor 
and stamina than the latter has, however favored 
the mother may liave beeu ; so, iiiileas the boy has 
some sort of training which builds him up, his 
father's weaknesses or physical defects are very 
likely to show in the son. 

Nor do most classes of mechanics fare miicli bet- 
ter. Take t!ie heavier kinds of skilled labor. The 
blacksmith rarely nses one of his Jiands as mncli 
as the other, especially in heavy work, and often 
has poor legs. Indeed, if he has good legs, he does 
not get them from his calling. The stone-mason 
is equally one-handed — one hand merely guiding 
a liglit tool, the other swinging a heavy mallot. 
Nine-tenths of all machinists are right-handed. 
And so on, through the long list of the varions 
trades where severe muscular exertion is requisite, 
there is a similar uneven distribution of the work 
to the various parts of the body, the right arm gen- 
erally getting the lion's share, the left but little, 
the back more thaTi the chest — or, rather, than the 
frant cliest — and the legs having but passive sort 
of work at best. Puddlers and boiler - makei-e, 
plnmbere and earpentere, coopere and smiths, ship- 
wrights, carriage -makers, tinners, and all who fol- 
low trades calling for vigorous muscular action, 
not only constantly work one side more than the 
other, but many of their tools are made, purposely. 
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light-handed, eo that tlioy could hai'dly nee them 
with tlie left hand if tlicy wanted to. As to those 
whose work is more delicate, saddlers and shoe- 
maters, mill-handa and compositors, wood-turnors, 
tailors, jewellere and engravei-s, and nearly all the 
lighter craftsmen, learn their trade with one hand, 
and wonld never venture to trust any of its liner 
work to the other. In short, take tlie mechanic 
where you will, in the vast majority of instances 
his nght arm and side are larger and stronger 
than his left, and qnite as often his vocation does 
little or nothing to strengthen and develop his 
legs. 

The fact that most of these men have active 
work for some of tlie muscles, with enough of it 
to insure a good appetite, combined with inherited 
vigor, makes them often hearty men, but it leav^ 
them unequally develoiied. When they get into 
the gymnasium, tliey are usually lacking in that 
symmetry, ease, and erectness whiuh they might 
all along have had, had they but used the means. 
Tlie result;, then, of overworking one part of the 
body at the expense of the other, especially in 
heavier mechaiucal laboi-s, and of too little vigor- 
ous action in tiie lighter, tends to make the aver- 
age workman more prone to disease. Were there 
nniforra development, and that daily vigorons ex- 
ercise which would stimulate the dormant yavtaoi 
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the luau'e body, it would add to his life and uee- 
fulnese. ' 

But how is it with the sturdy laborer J Ue can 
hardly be liable to the same defects. His work cei-- 
tainly imist call into play every iniiscle of bis body. 
Well, watch him awhile and see. Try tlie coal- 
heaver. His surely is heavy, hard work, and must 
make him exert himself all over. But docs it) 
While it keeps his knees steadily bent, his back is 
all the while over his work. The tons of coal he 
lifts daily with his shovel gradually, but with posi- 
tive certainty, insiii^es his back remaining somewhat 
bent when his work for the time is done. When a 
year is spent at snch labor, the back must take a 
lasting curve. While his back broadens, growing 
tliick and powerful, his chest does not get so much 
to do; hence he is soon a roimd-Bliouldered man. 
As lie does not hold his chest out, nor his neck and 
head erect, he contracts his lung-roora, as well, in- 
deed, as his general vital-room. Scarce any man 
grows earlier muscle-bound, for few backs do so 
much liard work. Now, standing erect, let him 
try and slap the backs of liis liands together be- 
hind his shoulders, keeping his arms horizontal and 
straight at the elbow, Now he will undei-stand | 
I what is meant by being muscle-bound. It will be J 

I odd if he can get hie hands within a foot of each I 

L other. J 
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The navvy ie no better. Tlio gardener's lielp- 

has to do mncli stooping. So do tracb-handa, 

stone -breakers, triiuknien, porters, longalioreiiien, 

id all the rest. Especially are ordinary day-la- 
borere, whose tools ai-e spade, pick, and bar, who 
are careless about tlieir skin, who are exposed to 
dnst and dirt, who are coarseSy shod, most prone to 
liave bad feet. They, too, have the liearty appetite 
and tlie sound sleep. Seldom do they give their 
bodily improvement a thought, and so often, like 
tlieir own teeth, they decay before tlieir time, and 
materially shorten their usefulness and their days. 

Here, then, we see that the vast majority of men 
in this country — three out of four at least — are 
born of fathcre but partially developed, and niii- 
formly of inorect carriage. 

And how is it with their mothers! Natnrally 
they come, to a large extent, from the same elasses. 
Tliey inherit many of the characteristics of their 
fathers — size, color, tem[)ei-ament, and so on, and 
generally the same tendency to be stronger on one 
side than on the other. In the poorer classes their 
life is one of work, frequently of overwork and 
dmdgery, and in ill-lighted, ill-ventilated apart- 
ments. Among thoee better off, they do not work 
enongh, and often, though of vigorous parents, are 
not themselves stmug. 

Thoronghly liealthy, hearty women avewoVcOTR- 
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mon among us. Ask the faiiiilj phj-gictan, aud he 
will eiidurse this slateiiieiit to an extent inost men 
would not Iiave supposed. American women ai-e 
not good walkei-s. Look liow they are aetonished 
when they hear of some hidy who walks from five 
to ten niiies a day, and thinks nothing of it. One 
such effort wonld be positively dangei-otis to very 
many, indeed probably to the majority of our wom- 
en, while nearly all of them would not get over its 
effects for several days. Yet many English and 
Canadian ladies take that much exercise daily from 
choice, and, finding the exliilaratioii, strength, and 
health it brings, and the general feeling of etKeien- 
cy which it produces, would not give it np. No 
regular exercise is common among the great ma- 
jority of the women of this country which makes 
them use both their hands alike, and is yet vigorous 
enough to add to the size and sti'ength of their 
shoulders, chests, and arms. Ordinai-y liouse-work 
bi'ings the hands of those who indulge in it ago<Kl 
deal to do, even though the washing and ironing 
are left to hired help. The care of children adds 
materially to the exertion called for in a day. But 
far too often both the house-work and the looking 
after the children are sources of great exertion. 
Were the woman strong and full of vigor, she 
would turn each off lightly, and still be fi-esh 
and hearty at the end of the day. 
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Witli tlie father, as with the mother, t]ie coiicln- 
sioii arrived at seems to he as follows : now that the 
day's work ia doue, no matter whether it brings 
with it strength or weakness, let us be perfectly 
contented with things as they are. If it makes us 
oiie-lianded, so he it. If it stoops the back over, 
BO be it. If it does little or nothiug for the lower 
limbs, or cramps the chest, or never half tills the 
lungs, or aids digestion not a whit, so be it. If 
it keeps some peiBons thin and tired-looking, and 
does not prevent others from growing too fleshy, it 
never oeuurs to most of them that a very small 
amount of knowledge and effort in the right di- 
i-ection would work wondera, and in a way whicli 
would be not only valuable but attractive. 

Most'of us get, then, frain our parents a one- 
sided and partial development, and are contented 
with it. Unless we oursehes take steps to better 
our condition, unless we single out the weak spots, 
prescribe the woi'k and the amount of it, and 
then do that work, we shall not remedy the evil. 
More than this, if we do not cure these defects, 
we will not only go tlirough life with limited 
aud cramped physical resources, with their ac- 
companying disorders and aihnents, but we will 
onielly entail on our children defects and tenden- 
cies which might have readily been spared them, 
and for whicli they can fairly b\arae «a. KXxV'Ovt 
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attention to the subject will show that the remedy 
is quite within our reach ; and so plain is this, that 
a generation later, if the interest now awakening 
in this direction becomes, as it promises to, very 
general among, us, our descendants will understand 
far better than we do that the body can be edu- 
cated, as well as the mind or the moral nature ; 
that, instead of interfering with the workings of 
these, the body will, when properly trained, direct- 
ly and materially aid them; and, further, that 
there is no stand-point from which the matter can 
be viewed which will not show that such training 
will pay, and most handsomely at that. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

LF-BCILT BOY 



Birr, whatever oiii- iiilierited laelcB and strong 
points, few who have looked into tlie matter can 
have failed to notice tiiat the popular sports and 
paetinieB, both of our boyhood and yonth, good as 
tlicy are, as far as they go, are not in theinselvea 
vigorous enough, or well enough chosen to I'einedy 
the lack. The top, the marble, and the jack-knife 
of the boy are wielded with one hand, atid for all 
the strength that wielding brings, it might as well 
have been confined to one. Plying kites is not 
likely to overdo the muscles. Yet top-time, mar- 
ble-time, and kite-time generally cover all the 
available jilay lioni-s of each day for a large por- 
tion of the year. 

But he has more vigorous work than these bring. 
Well, what? Why, ball-playing and playing tag, 
and foot-ball, and skating, and coasting, and some 
croqnot, and occasional archery, while he is a pain- 
fully accurate shot with a bean-shooter. 

Well, in ball-playiug he learaa to ■^\\a\\,\.o *iBX.Oft, 
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to bat, to field, and to run bases, llow inauy boys 
can pitch with either hand? Not one in a buii- 
dred, at least well eiiongh to be of any use in a 
game. Observe the pitching arm and Bhoiilder uf 
Boine famous pitcher, and see how iiiueh larger 
they are than their mates. Dr. Sargent, for many 
years instructor in physical cnltiire in Talc Col- 
lege, says that he has seen a well-known pitcher 
whose right shoulder was some two inches larger 
than the left; indeed, his whole right side seemed 
out of propoi'tiou with hia left. The catcher draws 
both hands in toward him ae the hall enters them, 
and passes it hack to the pitcher ahnost always 
with the same hand. He has, in addition, to spring 
about on his feet, unless the halls come very uni- 
formly, and to do much twisting and turning. 
The batter bats, not from either shoulder, but from 
one shoulder, to such an extent that those used to 
liis batting know pi'etty well where he will knock 
the ball, though, did he bat from the other shonl- 
dcr, the general direction of the knocking wonld 
be quite diffei-ent. Some of the fieldere have cou- 
siderable nmning and some catching to do, and 
then to tlu'ow the ball in to pitchei-, or baseman, 
or catcher. But that throw is always with the 
stronger hand, never with the other. Many of the 
fielders often have not one solitary thing to do 
but to wa]k to their stations, remain there wliile 
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tlieir Bide is out, and then walk back again, hardly 
getting work enough, in a cold day, to keep tlieni 
warm. Kiinning basea is aha I'p, jerky work, and 
a wretched substitute for steady, seneible running 
over a long distance. Kor is the iielder's running 
much better ; and neither wonld ever teach a boy 
what he ought to know about distributing liis 
strength in ruuning, and how to get out of it what 
he readily miglit, and, more important yet, how to 
make himself an enduring long-distance runner. 
For all the work the former brings, ordinary, and 
even leas than oi'diunry, strength of leg and hiiig 
will suffice, but for the latter it needs both good 
legs and good lungs. 

Run most American boys of twelve or fourteen 
six or eight miles, or, rather, start them at it — let 
them all belong to the ball-niuo if you will, too — 
and how many would cover half the distance, even 
at any pace worth calling a run? The Englisli 
are, and have long been, ahead of us in this direc- 
tion. To most readers the above distance seems 
far too long to let any boy of tliat age run. But, 
had lie been always used to running — not fast, 
but steady running — it would not seem so. Tom 
Brown of Rugby, in the hares-aiid-lioundsgame, of 
which he gives us so graphic an account, makes 
both the hares and hounds cover a distance of 
nine miles without being much tl\e wo'rae, ^vix \\., 
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and yet tliey were simply seliool-bojB, of all ages 
from twelve to eighteen. 

Let him who thinke that the average American 
boy of the same age would have fai'ed as well, 
go down to the public bath-hoHse, and look care- 
fully at a huudred or two of them as they tumble 
about in the water. He will see more big heads 
and bIihi necks, nioro poor legs and skinny arms, 
and lanky, half-bnilt bodies than he would have 
ever imagined the whole neighborhood could pro- 
duce. Or he need not see them stripped. One of 
our leading metropolitan journals, in an editorial 
rccently,headed,"Give the boy a chance," said: 

" About one in ten of all the boys in the Uniou 
are living in Now York and the large cities imme- 
diately adjacent; and there are even more within 
the limits of Piiiladelpliia, Boston, Cliicago, and 
the other American cities whose population ex- 
ceeds a huudred thonsatid. The wits of these 
millions of boys are being forced to their extreme 
capacity, wltether thoy are taught in the school, 
the sho]), or the street. But what is being done 
for their bodies ! The answer may be obtained by 
standing at the door of almost any public or pri- 
vate school or academy at the hour of dismissal. 
The inquirer will see a crowd of undersized, list- 
less, thin-faced children, with scarcely any from- 
I'sa of manhood about them." 
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Take a tape -111689111*6 and get the girth of chest, 
upper and forearin, of waist, hips, thighs, and calves 
of these little fellows, likewise their hciglits and 
ages. Now send to England and get the statistics 
of tlie bojs of the same age who ai-e good at hares- 
and-hounds, at foot-ball, and see the difference. 
In every solitary raeasnrement, save height, thero 
is little doubt which would show the better figures. 
Even in height, it is more than probable that the 
article jnst quoted, would find abundant founda- 
tion for calling our boys " undersized." 

Next cross to Germany, and go to the schools 
where boya and their inastere together, in vacation 
days, sometimes walk two or even three hundred 
miles, in that land whei-e the far-famed German 
Turners, by long training, show a strength and agil- 
ity combined which are astounding, and (ry the 
tape-measnre tliere. Is there any question what 
tlie result would he ? When the sweeping work the 
Germans made of it in their late war with France 
is called to mind, does it not look as if there was 
good ground for the assumption so freely made, 
that it was the superior pliysiqne of the Germans 
which did ttie business? 

Where work is cliosen that otily sturdy limbs 
can do, and that work is gradually approached, 
and persistently stuck to, by-and-hy tlie stiii-dy 
limbs oome. But when all t\mt tVvcfee \\\\^ ws^ 
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called on to do is light, spasmodic work, and tliere 
la none of tlie spur whidi youthful emulation and 
pride in eupeiw strength bring, wliat wonder is it 
if tlie resnlt is a weakly article! 

Another and natural conseqnence m&ny parents 
must have noticed. Often, in a city neigliborhood, 
there is not one strong, efficient boy to lead on the 
rest, and show tliem the development which tliey 
migiit have and should have. Boys, like men, are 
fond of doing whatever they can do well, and of 
letting othere see them do it, and, like their eldera, 
tliey gladly follow a capable and self-reliant lead- 
er. But if no one of their number is equal to 
tasks which call for first-class sti-cngth and stay- 
ing powei-s, when no one will lead the rest up to a 
higher physical plane, they never will get tliere. 

It is not a good sign, or one that bodea well for 
our future, to see the play-grounds of our cities 
and towns so much neglected. You may stand on 
many of them for weeks together and not see one 
sharp, hot game of ball, or of anything else, where 
each contestant goes in with might and main, and 
the spectator becomes so interested as to hate to 
leave the fun. Foot-ball is a game as yet not 
at all general among us. Excellent is it for de- 
veloping intrepidity and other manly qualities. 
The Duke of Wellington is reported to have said 
that her foot-ball tielde were where England's sol- 
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diere were made. The sliort, hasty sdiool recess 
in the crowded school-yard, or play snatched in Iho 
Btreeta — tliese will iie\'er make robust and vigor- 
one men. Yet these are too often all that our boya 
get, their cramped facilities for atniiBement soon 
bringing their natural result in small vital organs 
and lialf-developed limbs. 

Many of our lai'ge cities are wretchedly off for 
play-grounds. Such open apacoa as we have are 
fenced aronnd, and have signs nailed all over 
them Baying, "Keep off the grass!" at the same 
time forbiddiijg games on the paths. One part 
of Boston Common nsed to be a famous play- 
ground ; and many hard-fought battles has it seen 
at foot-ball, base-ball, hockey, and cricket. Many 
an active school-boy there has more than once 
temporarily bit the dust. But now rows of street 
lamps run tJirough that part of the Common, and 
the precious grass must be protected at all liaz- 
ards. New York city is scarcely better off, Cen- 
ti-al Park, miles away from the great majority 
of the boys in the city, is elegant enough when 
they get to it; but let thera once set their bounds 
and start a game of ball, or hares-and-hounds, or 
try a little jumping or running, on any one of those 
hundreds of beautiful acres, save in one solitary 
field, and see how soon the gray-coats will be upon 
them. The Battery, City Hall Park, Washingtoa 
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Square, Union Park, Stnyvesaiit Square, and MaJ- 
ison Square are well located, and would make cap- 
ital pi ay -grounds, bnt the grass tliere is altogether 
too well combed to be ruffled by unrnly boys. If 
a boy's cousin eomes in from the conutiy, and he 
wishes to try conclusionB with liiin, he must con- 
fine his efforts to the flagged sidewalk or the oob- 
ble-stoned street, while a brass-buttuned i-eferee is 
likely at any moment to interfere, and take them 
botli into custody for disorderly conduct. 

Again, outside of a boy's ball-playing, scarce 
one of his other pastimes does much to build him 
up. Swimming is excellent, but is confiued to a 
very few months in the year, and is seldom gone at, 
as it should be, with any regularity, or with a com- 
petent teacher to gradually lead tlie boy on to its 
In'gher possibilities. Skating is equally desultory, 
because in many of our cities wintei-s pass with 
scarcely a week of good ice. Coasting brings 
some Hp-liill w'allciiig, good for the legs, but does 
practically notliing for the arms. 

So boyhood slips along until the lad is well on 
in his teens, and still, in nine cases out of ten, he 
baa had notliing yet of any account in the way of 
that systematic, vigorous, daily exercise which looks 
directly to his weak points, and aims not only to 
eradicate them, but to build up his general health 
and fitrengtli as well. He gets no liflp in the one 
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place of all where lie mi'glit so easily get it — the 
Bchool. So far as we can learn, no Bj'Btem of ex- 
ercise has been iutroduccd into any school or col- 
lege in this land, unless it is at tlie military acade- 
my at West Point, wliicli begins to do for each pn- 
pil, not alone what might easily be dune, but what 
actnally ought to be done. It will probably not be 
many years before all of us will wonder why the 
proper steps in this direction have been put off so 
long. Calisthenics are here and there resorted to. 
In some sehoolfi a nibber strap has been introduced, 
the pupil taking one end of it in each hand, and 
working it in a few different directions, but in a 
mild sort of way. At Amhei-st College eiiongh 
has been accomplished to tell favorably on the 
present health of the student, hut not nearly 
enough to make him strong and vigorous all o\'er, 
60 as to build him up against ill health in the fut- 
nre. At another college certain exercises, excel- 
lent in their way, admirable for suppling the joints 
and improving the cari-iage, have for some time 
been practised. But this physical work docs not 
go nearly far enough, nor is it aimed sufficiently 
at each pupil's peculiar weak spot. It also neither 
reaches all the students, nor is it practised but a 
small part of the year. In the great majority of 
our schools and colleges, little or no idea ia given 
tlie pnpll as to the good resnlte he will derive f vqtci 
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exercise. Tlie teacher's own experience in physi- 
cal development is often more limited than that of 
EOine of his scholar. 

The evil does not end here. Take the eon of 
the man of means and refineinent, a boy who is 
having given hiin as liberal an education as money 
can buy and his parents' best judgment can select, 
one who spends a third or more of his life in fit- 
ting himself to get on successfully in the remain- 
der of it. That boy certainly ought to come ont 
ready for his life's woi'k, with not only a thorongh- 
ly-trained mind and a streng moral nature, but 
with a well ■ developed, vigorous physicjiic, and a 
knowledge of how to maintain it, so tiiat he may 
make the most of all his advantages. 

But how often does tliis happen ? Stand by the 
gate as the senior class of almost any college in this 
country files out fi'om its last examination before 
graduation, and look the men carefully over. Ask 
your physician to join you in the scrutiny. If, be- 
tween you two, you can arrive at the conehision 
that one-half, or even one-third of them, have that 
vitality and stamina which make it pi-obable that 
they will live till seventy, it will be indeed most 
surprising. A few of these young men, the ath- 
letes, will be well-developed, better really than they 
need be. But this over- development may be far 
from the safest or wisest course. Even thongh 
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phj-sically impraved by it, it is uot certain tliat 
this marked de^'elopiiient will carry tlieiii onward 
tliroiigh life to a ripe old age. But, with others 
indifferently developed, there will be many more 
positively weak. Such men may have bright, un- 
common heads. Yes; but a bright and micom- 
raou head ou a broken down, or nearly broken 
down, body ia not going to make half as efFective 
a man in the life-race as a little duller head and 
a good deal better body- 
But have these graduates had a competent in- 
Btnictor at college to look after them in this re- 
spect? Will some one name a college where they 
have such an instructor? or a school where, in- 
stead of building the pupil up for the future, 
more has been done than to insure his present 
healths One or two such there may be, but 
scarcely more than one or two. 

Take even the student who has devoted the most 
time to severe muscular exei-cise — the rowing-man, 
not the beginner, but tJie veteran of a score or mora 
of races, who has been rowing all his four college 
yeare as regularly and ahnost as often as he dined. 
Certainly it will not be claimed that his is not a 
well-developed body, or that his pei-manent health 
is not insured. Let us look a little at him and 
What has he done? lie entered college at 
eighteen, and is the son, say, of a journalist <ir ot % 
3 
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professional maTi. Finding, when ho catne to be 

foui-teen or fifteen, that he was not strong, tliat 
Goiiieljow he did not fill out his clothes, he put in 
daily an liour or more at the gjmnasinm, walked 
much at intervals, took sparring lessons, did some 
rowing, and perhaps, by the time he entered col- 
lege, got his upper arm to be a foot or even thir- 
teen inches in circumference, with considerable 
muscle on his clicst Now this young man hears 
daily, almost liourly, of the wonderful Freshman 
crew — an embryotic affair as yet, to be sui'e, but 
of exalted expectations — and into that crew he 
must go at ail hazai'de. He is ti'ied and accepted. 
Now, for four years, if a faitlifiil oar, he will row 
all of a thousand miles a year. As each year 
has, off and on, not over two hundred rowing-days 
in all, he will generally, for the gr'eater part of the 
remaining time, pull nearly an equivalent daily at 
the rowing-weiglits. He will find a lot of eager 
fellows at his side, worliing their utmost to outdo 
him, and get that place in the boat which he so 
earnestly covets, and which lie is not yet qnite 
sure that he can hold. Some of his muscles are 
developing fast. His recitations arc, perhaps, suf- 
fering a little, but never mind that jnst now, when 
he thinks that there is more important work on 
hand. The young fellow's appetite is i-avenous. 
He Dover felt so heaHy in his life, and is often 
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told how well he is looking. He attracts attention 
because likely to be a rept-esciitative man. He 
never filled ont his clotliea as lie does now. Ilia 
legs are improving iiotieeably. They ought to do 
BO, for it is not one or two miles, bnt thi-ee oi' fom-, 
which he rnns on almost every one of those days 
in the linndred in whicit he is not rowing. 

Otir yonng athlete has not always gone into the 
work from mere choice. For instance, one of a 
recent Harvard Fi^eshman crew told the writer that 
lie had broken down his eyes from over-nse of 
thein, and, looking about for some vigorous physi- 
cal exercise which would tone him up quickly and 
restore his eyesight, and having no one to consult, 
lie had taken to rowing. 

Tiie years roll by till the whole fonr ai-e over, 
and our student is about to graduate. He looks 
back to see what he has accomplished. In physi- 
cal matter he finds that, while he is a skilful, and 
perhaps a decidedly successful, oar, and that some 
of iiis measurements have much improved since the 
day he was first measured, othei-a somehow have 
not come up nearly as fast, in fact, have held back 
in the most surprising way. His chest-girth may 
be three or even four inches larger for the four 
years' work. Some, if not much, of that is certain- 
Ij' the result of growth, not development, and, save 
what ranning did, the rest is ratlier atv TOcveMsRi ^A 




tlie back muscles than of front and back alike 
Strong ae his back i& — for many a haid test has it 
stood 111 the long, hot home-minntes of more than 
one irel) fought race — still lie lias not ^et a tl or 




onglily developed and capacious clicst. Doubtless 
Iiis legs have improved, if he has done any nni- 
iiing. (In some colleges the rowing-men scai'cely 
nm at all.) Ilia calves have como to \>ft -wON- 
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developed and Bha^rely, and so too'bave Iiis tliiglis, 
■wJiile his loins are noticeably etroiig-Iooking and 
well miiseled up, and so indeed is liis whole baek. 
But if he lias done practically no other arm-work 
than that which rowing and the preparation for it 
called for, his arms are not so large, especially 
nhove the elbow, as tliey ought to he for a inau 
with snch legs and eiieh a hack. The front of 
his chest is not nearly bo well developed as his 
back, perhaps is hardly developed at all, and La 
is very likely to cany himself inerectly, with head 
and neck canted soniewhat forward, while there 
is a lack of fulness, often a noticeable hollowness, 
of the npper chest, till the shouldere are plainly 
^^■arped and rounded forward. 

With professional oai-smen, who for yeai-s have 
rowed far more than they have done anything else, 
and who have no especial care for their looks, or 
spur to develop harmoniously, the defects rowing 
leaves stand out most glaringly. Notice in the cuts 
on pp. 36, 37 (Figs. 1 and 2) the flat and slab-sided, 
almost iiollow, look about the upper chest and front 
shoulder, and compare these with the full and well- 
rounded make of the figure whose body is sketched 
on the cover. It will not take long to detennine 
which has the better front chest, or which ia likely 
to so carry that chest as to wai-d off tendencies to 
throat and lung troubles. Yet Fig. 1 is from a 
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photograph of one of the most distiiignished stn- 
deiit-oarsmen America ever produced, while Fig. 2 
represents one of the swiftest and most skilfal pro- 
fessional actiUers of the country to-day,* Better 
proof could not he presented of the effect of a 
great ainonnt of rowing, and of the very limited 
exercise it bnngs to those muscles which are not 
especially called on. 

After the student's rowing is over, and his col- 
lege days ai'e past, and he settles down to work 
with not nearly so much play in it, how does he 
find that his rowing pays ? Has it made him fitter 
than bis follows, who went into athletics with no 
such zeal and devotion, to stand life's wear and 
tear, especially when that life is to be spent mam 
]y indoors? Wiien, in later years, witli new a«so 
ciatious, business cares, and long, liard head woik, 
accompanied, as the latter usually is, by only par- 
tial inflation of the lungs, when all these get him 
out of the way of using his large back muscles, 
lie will find their very size, and the long spell of 
warping forward which so much rowing gave the 
shoulders, tends more to weigh him forward than 
if he had never so developed them. Instead of 
benefiting his throat and lungs, tliia abnormal de- . 
velopment actually incHuea to cramp them, 

■ 'riio fiices of botli men linre, of coui'se, boea disgawei. 
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Uere, tlieii, is the case of a man who voluntarily 
gave nmcli time, thought, and labor to the severest 
test of his strength, and who had hoped to bring 
about staying powei-s, and he cornea ont of it all, to 
begin his real race in life, often no better fitted, 
jjerliaps not nearly so well fitted, for it as some of 
liiB eomrades who did not spare half so much time 
to athletics. The other men, who did not work 
nearly as much as he did, still managed to bit 
upon a sort which, instead of cramping their 
chests, expanded them, enlarging the lung-room, 
and so gave tJie heart, stomach, and other %ital 
organs all the f I'eest play. 

If the ordinary play and exercise of the boy do 
not build and round him into a sound, well-made, 
and evenly-balanced man ; if the hardest work he 
has hit on, when left to himself to find out, mostly 
to be paid for by a considemhle amount of money ; 
if these only leave him a half-developed man, 
can it not be seen at once that an improvement is 
wanted in his physical education ? 

Are we not behindhand, and far behindhand, 
then, in a matter of serious iinpoi-tance to the well- 
being of the people of our country ! Do wo not 
want some system of education which shall rear 
men, not morally and intellectually good alone, but 
good physically as well ? which shall qualify them 
both to seize and to make the most of the advan- 
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tages which years of toil and struggle bring, bnt 
which advantages among us now are too frequent- 
ly thrown away. Men too often, just as they are 
about clutching these benefits, find, Tantalus-like, 
that they are eluding their grasp. The reason 
must be plain to all. It is because that grasp is 
weakening, and falls powerless at the very time 
when it could be and should be surest, and potent 
for the most good. 
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CHAPTER III. 

■WILL DAILY PnYSICAL EXERCISE FOE GIRLB 1 

Observe the girls in any of our cities or towns, 
as they pasa to or from school, and see how few 
of them are at once blooming, shapely, and strong. 
Some are one or the other, but very few are all 
combined, while a decided majority are neither one 
of them. Instead of high chests, plump arms, 
«oniely figures, and a graceful and handsome mien, 
you constantly see flat cheats, angular shoulders, 
offeii round and warped forward, with scrawny 
necks, pipe-stem aruis, narrow bacts, and a weak 
walk. Not one girl in a dozen is thoroughly erect, 
whether walking, standing, or sitting, Nearly ev- 
ery head ia pitched somewhat forward. Tlie arms 
are frequently held almost motionless, and there 
is a general lack of spring aud elasticity in their 
movements. Fresh, blooming complexions are so 
rai'e aa to attract attention. Among eyes, plenty 
of them pretty, sparkling, or intelligent, but few 
have vigor and force. If any dozen girls, taken 
f^t random, should place their hands side by side 
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Oil a table, many, if not most, of these hands would 
lit! found to lack bennty and symmetry, the fin- 
gers, and indeed the whole baud, too often having 
a weak, rnideteloped, nerveless look. 

Now watch these girls at play. See how few of 
theii- games bring them really vigorous exercise. 
Bet them to running, and hardly one in the party 
lias the swift, graceful, gliding motion she might so 
readily aequii-e. Not one can run any respectable 
distance at a good pace. There is abundant vivac- 
ity and spirit, abnudant willingness to play with 
great freedom, but very little such play as there 
might be, and which would pay so weU. Host of 
their exercise worth calling vigorous is for their 
feet alone, the hands seldom having much to do, 
The girls of tiie most favored classes are generally 
the pooi'est players. The q^uality and color of their 
clothing necessitates their avoiding all active,hearty 
play, while it is the constant effort of nurse or gov- 
erness to repress that saperabundanco of spirits 
which onght to belong to every boy and girl. 
Holding one's elbows close to the body while walk- 
ing, and keeping the hands nearly or qnite motion- 
leas, may accord with tlio requii-ements of fashion- 
able life, but it's terribly bad for the arms, keeping 
them poor, indifferent specimens, when thej might 
be models of gr'ace and beanty. 

As the girl comes home from school, not v;\t\\. 
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one book only, bnt often eix or eight, instead oE 
looking liglit and strong and free, she is too often 
what she really appears to be, pale and weak. So 
many books snggest a large amount of work for 
one day, certainly foi one evening, and the im- 
preesion received is that she is overworked, while 
the triitli freqnently is that the advance to be 
made in cacli book is but tiiflmg, and tlie aggre- 
gate, not at all large, hy no means too great for 
the same girl ^eie she strong and hearty. It ia 
not the mental woik which is breaking her down, 
but there is no adeqnate phjsital exercise to build 
her np. See what ex-Snrgeon-General Hammond 
says, in his woi'k on " Sleep," as to the ability to 
enduTO protracted brain-work withont ill resnlt: 

" It is not the mere quantity of brain-work which 
is the chief factor in the prodnction of disease. 
The emotional conditions under which work is per- 
formed is a fai' more important matter. A man of 
trained mental habits can bear with safety an al- 
most incredible amount of brain-toil, pi-ovided ho 
is permitted to work witliout distraction or excite- 
ment, in the absence of disquieting cares and anxi- 
eties. It is not brain-work, in fact, that kills, but 
hmm-worry." 

The girl, of course, has not the strength for the 
protracted effort of the matured man, nor is such 
fflort often required of her. Her studyinj 
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quietly at home, undisturbed, nsiially, by any euch 
caves and respoimibilitiee as the man encounters. 
Ilera is generally braiu-work, not brain-worry. 
Yet the few honrs a day exhaust her, because her 
vital system, which supports her brain, is feeble and 
inefficient. No girl is at school over six hours out 
of the twenty-four, and, deducting the time takeu 
for recitation, recess, and the various other tilings 
which are not study, live hours, or even less, will 
cover the time she giv'es to actual brain-work in 
school, with two, or perhaps three, hours daily out 
of school. With the other sixteen hours practical- 
ly her own, there is ample time for all the vigorous 
physical exercise she needs or could take, and yet 
allow ten, or even twelve, of tbose houra for sleep 
or eating. But notice, in any of these ofE-hours, 
ivhat exercise these gii-ls take. They walk to and 
fro from school, they play a few minutes at recess, 
they may take an occasional iri'egular stroll besides, 
and may indulge in a game of croquet, but all the 
time intent on their conversation, never thinking of 
tlie exercise itself, and the benefit it brings. Such 
things fill up the measure of the daily physical ex- 
ercise of thousands of our American gii'ls. It is 
the same thing for nearly all, save those from the 
poorest classes. 

And what is the result ? Exactly what such ex- 
ei-cise — or, rathci', sucli lack of it — wovM W\\i^. 
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Tlie eliort, abrupt run, tlie walk to or from suliool, 
Uie af lemooii stroll, or tlie iniscellaiieons Btanding 
about — none of these call for or beget streiigtli of 
limb, deptii of eliest, or vitality. None of tlicse 
exercises is more than iilmost any fiatcbcsted, half- 
developed girl conid readily accomplish withotit 
serious effort, and, going through tliem for years, 
she would need little more sti-ength than slie had 
at fii-st, 

Bnt all this time her mental work comes in no 
meagre allowance. It ia all the time pushing for- 
ward. Subjects are set before her, to grasp and 
master which reqnires every day hours of close ap- 
plication for months together. The number of 
them is also enlarging, and the task is constantly 
becoming more severe. A variety of influences 
spurs her steadily onward. Maybe it is emula- 
tion and determination which urges her on, not 
only to do well, bnt to excel. Maybe it is to grat- 
ify the teacher's pride, and a desire to show the 
good fruit of her work. Ferliaps ottener than any- 
thing else the girl is in dread of being dropped 
into another class, and she resolves to remain with 
her present one at all haiiards. 

But with all this there is an advance in the 
amount and difficulty of the brain-work. No dis- 
tinction is made between the delicate girl and tho 
strong one. To those of a like age come like 
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tasks. Tlie delicate girl, from lier indifference to 
physical effort, finding tliat for tlie time her weab- 
ncsa of body does not interfere with a ready-work- 
ing brain, gradually inclines to draw even more 
away from livelier games and exercises, in which 
she does not excel, and to get more at her books. 
Can there be much doubt as to the result a few- 
years later? Is it any wonder that the neglected 
body develops some partial weakness, or too often 
general debility ) Is it at all a mre thing, in the 
observation of any one, to notice that this weak- 
ness, this debility, are very apt to become chronic, 
and that the woman, later on in life, is a sonrce of 
anxiety and a burden to her friends, when instead 
of this she might have been a valued helper? 

Now, if the body, during the growing years, was 
called on to do nothing which should even half 
develop it, while the brain was pushed nearly to 
its utmost, does it take long to decide whether 
BHch a course was a wise one! Leaving out en- 
tirely the discomfort to the body, is that a sensible 
Bystem of education wliich leaves a girl liable to 
become weak, if not entirely bi-oken down, before 
Bhe is well on in middle age! Is this not like 
giving great care to moral and mental education 
alone, and actnally doing almost nothing for their 
physical nature! Is this not an irrational and 
one-sided course, and sure to beget a one-sided. ^x- 
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eon ! And yet is not tliat jiiet what is going on 
to-day with a great majority of the young girls in 
our laiid^ 

The utoiiieiit it is conceded that a delicate body 
can be made a robust one, that moment it is equal- 
ly plain that there can be an almost incalculable 
gain in the comfort and ueef ulness of the possessor 
of that body, not only during all the last half of 
her life, but throngh the first half aa well. And 
yet, to pei-soiis familiar with what judicious, daily 
physical exercise has done, and can do, for a del- 
icate body, there is no more doubt but that this 
hiter strength, and even sturdiness, can be acquired 
tlian that the algebi'a or geometry, which at fii-st 
seems impeneti'able, can be gradually mastered. 
The rules which bring success in each are in many 
respects identical. Begin to give the muscles of 
the hand and forearm, for instance, as vigorous 
and assiduons use as these mathematical studies 
bring to the brain, and the physical grasp will as 
surely and steadily improve as does the mental. 
Give not only tlie delicate girls, but all girls, exer- 
cises which shall insure strong and shapely limbs, 
and chests deep, full, and high, beginning these ex- 
ercises mildly, and progressing very gradually, cor- 
recting this high shoulder, or that stoop, or this 
hollow chest, or that overstep, and carrying on this 
development as loTig as the school-days last. Let 
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thia he done under a teacher as familiar with her 
work as the mathematical instrnetor is witli his, 
and what incalculable benefit would accrue, not to 
tliis generation alone, bnt to tlieir descendants as 
well! 

Bnt will not this physical training dull the mind 
for its work? If protracted several honi-s, or the 
greater part of each day, as with the German peas- 
ant-woman in tlie field, or the Scotch iiah-woinau 
with her wares, no doubt it would. But if Mac- 
tai-en of Oxford wanted but a little while each day 
to increase the girth of the chests of a dozen British 
soldiere three inches apiece in four montlis, ia tliis 
very moderate allowance likely to work much men- 
tal dulness? Did Charles Dickens's seven to twelve 
miles afoot daily interfere with some masterly work 
which liis pen produced each day ? Did Napole- 
on's whole days spent in the saddle tell very seri- 
ously on his mental operations, and prevent him 
from conceiving and cai-rying out military and 
Ptrategic work which will compare favorably with 
any the world's history telb of? 

And what if thia daily exercise, beside the bod- 
ily benefit and improvement which ensues, should 
also bring actually better mental work! Unbend- 
ing the bow for a little while, taking the tension 
I from the brain for a few minutes, and- deylfitiftg it 
I by expanding the chest, to'its'fiillcKt cn^Sii^A'j i^KCii 
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increasing the cireulation in the limbs — these, in- 
stead of impairing that brain, will repair it, and 
niai-kedly improve its tone and vigor. 

Tliere ought to be in every girls' scliool in our 
laiiJ, for pupils of every age, a system of physi- 
cal cnlture which should fii-st eradicate special 
weaknesses and dufeuts, and then create and nsain- 
tain the symmetry of the pnpils, increasing their 
bodily vigor and strength np to maturity. If sev- 
eral, or a majority, of tlie girls in a class have flat 
or indifferent chests, put them in a eqiiad which 
shall pay direct and steady attention to raising, ex- 
panding, and sti-engtliening the chest. If many 
have a bad gait, some stepping too long, othere too 
short, set them aside for daily special attention to 
then' step. If many, or nearly all, have an iiiereet 
carriage, wholly lacking la ligne of Dumas, then 
daily insist on such exercises for thetn iis shall 
straighten them np and keep them np. Tlie dan- 
cing-maater teaches the girl to step gracefully and 
accurately through various dancing-steps. To in- 
culcate a correct length of step, and method of put- 
ting the foot down and raising it in walking, is not 
nearly so difficult a task. If the "setting-np" 
drill of the West Pointer in a few weeks trans- 
foiTUB the raw and iingainly country boy into a 
•'jojii^-ttf. erect and military bearing, and insisting 
^on'tHat 3je?^'ingr:at'-{tll" timss throngjiout the first 
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year gii'es the cadet a set and carnage wiiicli 
lie often retains tlirongli life, is there anything 
to hinder the girl from acquiring an equally erect 
and handsome cari'iage of the hody if she too 
will only use the means? If tlie muscles which, 
when fully developed, enaiile one to sit or stand 
erect for hours together are now weak, is it not 
wise to at once sti-cngthtsn thcin ? 

But may not this vigorous muscular exercise, 
which tends to produce hard and knotted muscles 
in the man, take away the softer and more grace- 
ful lines, which are essentially feminine? If exer- 
cise be kept np for hours together, as in the case 
of the blacksmith, undonbtedly it would. But that 
is a thing a sensible system of exercise wonld avoid, 
as studiously as it would the weakness and ineSi- 
ciency which result from no work. A little trial 
soon tells what amount of work, and Iiow much of 
it, is best adapted to each pnpi) ; tlicn the daily 
maintaining of that proimrtion or kind of exercise, 
and its increase, as tlie newly-acquired gtrength 
justifies and invites it, is all that is veqiiired. With- 
out that hardness and solidity which are essentially 
masculine, there still comes a firmness and phimp- 
ness of niiiacle to which tlie unused arm or back 
was a stranger. Instead of these being incompat- 
ible with beauty, tliey are directly accessory to it. 
"Elegance of form in Hie human figure," ml^% 
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Emerson, "marks some excellence of structure 

and again, "any real increase of fitness to its 
end, in any fabric or organism, is an increase of 
beanty." 

Look at the famous beauties of any age, and ev- 
erything in the picture or. statue points to this same 
firmness and symmetry of make, tliis freedom from 
either leanness or flabbinesa. The Venuses and 
Jnnos, the Minervas, Niobes, and Helens of my- 
thology, tlio Madonnas, the niediteval beauties, all 
alike liave the weil-developed and shapely arm and 
shoulder, the hiyh chest, the vigorons body, and 
the firm and erect carriage. Were there a thin 
chest or a. flat shoulder, a poor and feeble arm or 
a contracted waist, it would at once mar the pict- 
ure, and bring down on it judgment anything but 
favorable. Put now on the canvas or in marble, 
not the strongest and most comely, neither the 
weakest and least-favored, of our American girls 
or women, but simply her wlio fairly represents 
the average, and, Iiowever well the face and ex- 
pression might sufiice, the imperfect physical devel- 
opment, and indifferent figure and cari'iage, would 
at once justly provoke unfavorable comment. 

That the same vigorous exercise and training 

which brought forth womanly physical beauty in 

ancient days will bi-ing it out now, tliere need be 

■ no manner of doubt. A most apt and excellent 
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case ill point was mentioned in tlie New Yorh 
Triune of Juno 19th, 1878. It said : 

"The study and practice of gymnastics ai'e to 
I)e made compulsory in all the State schools in 
Italy. The apostle of physical culture in that en- 
ervating diniate ia Sebastian Fenzi, tlie son of a 
Florence banker. He bnilt a gymnasium at his 
own expense in that city, and fi-ora that beginning 
the movement has extended from city to city. lie 
has preached gymnastics to senators and deputies, 
to tlie syndic and mnnicipal councillors, and even 
to the cmwn pnncess, now queen. He especially 
inculcates its advantage.? on all mothers of fami- 
lies, as likely to increase to a remarkahle extent 
the personal chai^ms of their daughters. And so 
far as his own domestic experience goes, his tbeo- 
riea have not been contradicted by practice, for he 
is the father of the most beautiful women in 
Italy:' 

Suppose Mr. Durant at Wellesley, or Mr. Cald- 
well at Vassar, should at once introduce in tlieir 
deservedly famous sdiools a system of physical ed- 
ucation which should proceed on the simple but in- 
telligent plan, first of training the weaker muscles 
of each pnpil until they are as strong as tlie rest, 
and then of transferring the young woman thus 
pliysically improved from the class of this or that 
B^iecial work, to that which insures to &U wvx'o'Ayb 
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alike ample, daily vigorous exercise. Suppose that 

all the girls could be made to consider this daily 
leseoD as itiiicli a luattcr of course in their studies 
as auytliing else. Suppose, again, that there is a 
teacher familiar with the work and all ite require- 
ments, one who is capable of interesting others, 
one who fully enters into the spirit of it. If such 
a master or mistress can lie found, if the pupils 
are instructed — whether they be sitting, staiidiug, 
or walking — to always remain erect, is there any 
reason why the Vassar girls should not soon have as 
fine and impi'cssive a carriage as the manly young 
fellows at the academy across the river, but a few 
miles distant? 

Looking again at the effect on the mental work, 
would the daily half-bonr of exercise in-doors, and 
the hour's constitutional out-doors, in all weathere, 
if sensibly arranged, inteifere one whit with all 
the intellectual progi^ess the girls could or should 
make ! For, is that a rational system of intellect- 
ual progress which brings out a bright intellect on 
a half-developed body, and promises fine things in 
the future, when the body has had no training ad- 
equate to justify the belief that there will be much 
of any future ? Is not that rather a dear price to 
pay for such intellectuality 1 Ilear Herbert Spen- 
cer on this point: 

"On women the effects of this forcing STStera 
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ni-e, if possible, even more injniioiis than on men. 
Being in a great measure debarred fi'oni tbose vig- 
orous and enjoyable exereises of body by wbicb 
boys mitigate the evils of excessive study, girls 
feel tlieee evils in their full intensity. Hence the 
much smaller proportion of them who grow np 
well-made and healthy. In the pale, angular, flat- 
chested young ladies, so abundant in London draw- 
ing-rooms, we sec the effect of mertiloss applica- 
tion unrelieved by youthful sports; and this phys- 
ical degeneracy exhibited by tliem hindere their 
welfare far more than their many accpmplishmenta 
aid it. Mammas anxious to make their danghters 
attractive could scarcely choose a coni'se more fatal 
than this which sacrifices the body to the mind. 
Either they disregard the tastes of the opposite 
sex, or else their conception of those tastes is erro- 
neous. Men care compai'atively littSe for erudi- 
tion in women, but very much for physical beau- 
ty and good nature and sound sense. How many 
conquests does the blue-stocking make through her 
extensive knowledge of history?" 

This is a question quite worthy of the consider- 
ation of every teacher of girls in our land, and a 
paragraph f nil of snggestiouj not only to every par- 
ent having a child's interests in his or her keeping, 
but to every sjjirited girl hereelf as well. 

Every Bchool-girl in America could be da.Hy 
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practised in a few simple exercises, calling for no 
costly, intricate, or dangerous apparatus, taking a 
little time, but yet expanding her lungs, invigo- 
rating her circulation, strengthening her digestion, 
giving every muscle and joint of her body vigorous 
play, and so keeping her toned up, and strong 
enough to be free from much danger either of in- 
cuiTing serious disease, or any of the lighter ail- 
ments so common among us. As to her useful- 
ness, no matter where her lot is#to be cast, it will 
be increased, and, it is not too much to add, her 
happiness would be greatly enhanced through all 
her life as well. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

19 IT TOO LATE FOE WOMEN TO BEGIN? 

But if the school-dajB are past and the girl has 
become a woman, what then? If the girl, tram- 
melled by few duties outside of euhool-honrs, has 
fonnd amusement fur herself, jet still needs daily 
and regiilar exercise to make and keep her fiBsh 
and hearty, much moi-e does the woman, eepedally 
in a eonntry like onr own, where physical exercise 
for her sex is almost unknown, require such exer- 
cise.^ Oup women are born of parents who pride 
themselves on their mental qualifications, on a 
goofl degree of intelligence. Our educational sys- 
tem is one which offers an endless variety of spurs 
to continued mental effort 

Are not the majority of our women to-day, es- 
pecially ill town and city, physically weak? The 
writere on nervous disorders speak of the astound- 
ing increase of snch diseases among ns, of late 
yeai-s, in both sexes, but especially among the 
women. General debility is heard of nowaday 
almost as often as General Grant. Most oi -owt 
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women tliiuk two uiilee, or even less, a long dis- 
tance to walk, even at a dawdling pace, while few 
of them have really strong chests, backs, or anus. 
(If they wish to test their arms, for instance, let 
them grasp a bar or the rung of a ladder, and try 
to pull tlieinselves up once till the chin touches. 
Not two in fifty will do it, bnt alinoet any boy can.) 
Haixlly a day goes by when a woman's strength is 
not considerably tased, and often overtaxed. 

There is no calling of the nnmarried woman 
where vigorona health and strength — not great or 
hereiilean, bnt eunply snch as every welUbnilt and 
well-developed woman onght to ha^'e^would not 
be of great, almost priceless value to her. The 
shop-girl, the factory operative, the clerk in the 
store, the book-keeper, the seiimstress, the milliner, 
the telegraph operator, are all confined, for many 
hours a day, with exercise for but a few of the 
muscles, and with the trunk held altogether too 
long in one position, and that too often a contract- 
ed and unhealthy one. Actually nothing is done 
to render the body lithe and snjiple, to develop the 
idle muscles, to deepen the breathing and quicken 
the circulation — in short, to tone up the wliole sys- 
tem. No wonder such a day's work, and such a 
way of living, leaves the body tired and exhausted. 
It would, before long, do the same for the strong- 
est man. No wonder that the walk to and from 
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work is a listleaa affair. No wonder that, later 
on, special or geueral weabiiees develops, aud the 
woman goes tliroirgli life either weak and deli- 
cate, or with not half tlie strength and vigor whiuh 
might readily be hers. 

And is it any better with the married woman? 
Take one of limited means. Mueh of the work 
about her lionie whieh servants might do, could 
she employ tJiem, she bravely does hereelf, willing 
to make ten times this sacrifice, if need be, fur 
those dearest to her. Follow her throughout the 
day, especially where there are children: there is 
an almost endless ronnd of duties, many of them 
not laborions, to be sure, or calling for ranch 
miHcular strength, but keeping the mind nnder a 
Btmin until they are done, difilcnlt to encompass 
becanse difficult to foresee. In the aggregate they 
are almost nurabei'less, A man can usnally tell in 
the morning most of what is in front of him for 
the day — indeed, can often plan so as to say before- 
hand just what lie will be at each hour. But not 
BO the housewife and mother of yonng children. 
She is constantly called to perforin little duties, 
botli expected and unexpected, which cannot fail 
to tell on a person not strong. A liealtliy child a 
year old will often weigli twenty pounds; yet a 
woman otherwise weak will carry tliat child on 
her left arm several times a day uy one ot \ftK«^ 
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fligUts of stall's, till yon would thiiib elie wonlJ 
drop from exhaustion. Let eiukness come, and she 
will often Boeiii almost tireless, so devotedly will 
she keep the child iii her arms. While cliildren 
are, of coiiree, rarried loss when tliey begin to walk, 
many a child two, or even three yeais old, is pick- 
ed np by the mother, not a few times a day, even 
thongh he weighs thirty or forty pomida instead 
of twenty. Now for tliia mother to have handled 
a dumb-bell of that weight would have been 
tlionght foolish and dangerous, for nothing about 
her suggested strength equal to that performance. 
And yet the devotion of a weak mother to her 
child is quite as great as that of a strong one. la 
it any wonder that this ovei-duiug of muscles nev- 
er trained to such work must sooner or later tell! 
It would be wonderful if it did not. 

Yet now, suppose that same mother had from 
early childhood been trained to systematic physi- 
cal exercise suitca to ner strength, and increasing 
with that strength until, from a strong and healthy 
child, she gi'ew to be a hearty, vigorous woman, 
■(veil developed, strong, and comely — what now 
would she mind carrj'ing the little tot on her 
arm ! What before soon became heavy and a bur- 
den — a willing burden though it was — now never 
seems so at all, and really is no task for such mus- 
cles as she now has. Instead of her day's work 
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bi'eaking lier down, it ie no moie than a woman of 
her vigor needs — indeed, not so mnch as she needs 
— to keep her well and sti-ong. 

And, beaides escaping the bodily tire and ex- 
haustion, look at the happiness it brings her in the 
exhilaration which conies with rnddj health, in the 
feeling of being easily equal to whatever comes 
np, in being a stranger to indigestion, to nervoiis- 
nesfl and all its kindred ailments. This vital foree, 
sparing her many of the doubtfi-and fears bo com- 
mon to the weak, but wiiich the strong seldom 
know, enables her to endure patiently privation, 
watching, and bereavement. And who is the mors 
likely to live to a ripe old age, the woman who 
never took suitable and adeqnate exercise to give 
her even moderate vitality "and strength, or slie 
who, bj- a judicious and sensible system, suited 
to her particular needs, has developed such pow- 
ers! 

Bnt, while this is all well enough for yoimg 
girls, is it not too late for full-grown women to 
attempt to get the same benefits ? The girl was 
young and plastic, and, with proper care, could be 
moulded in almost any way; bnt the woman al- 
ready has her make and set, and these cannot read- 
ily be changed. Perhaps not quite so readily, but 
autnal trial will show that the difficulty is largely 
imaginary. To many, indeed to most women, the 
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idea IB absolutely new, and tliey iie\'er snpposed 
Biicii (iharige possible. Bryant, beginning at forty, 
made exercise pay wonderfnlly. Uear iu mind 
how, with a few minutes a day, Maclaren enlarged 
and strengtliened men thirty yeare old ; that, out 
of his class of over a hnndred, the greatest gain 
was in the oldest man in it, and he was tlurtj-tive. 
Let ns look at ivhat one or two women have man- 
aged to effect I»y systeinatie and thorough bodily 
training. In "Tlie Coming Man" Charles Reade 
says (p. 50), " Natiialie, a French gymnast, and 
not a woman of extraordinary bnild, can take two 
fifty-six-pound weights from the ground, one in 
each hand, and put them slowly above her head." 
She has "a sister who goes up the slack-rope. 
Fai'ini saw lier pitted against twenty sailoi'B. The 
sailors had a slack-rope ; she had another. A sail- 
or went np as far as he could ; the gymnast went 
as high on lier rope at the same time. Sailor came 
down tired, the lady fresh. Another sailor went 
np, the lady ditto ; and so on. She wore out the 
whole twenty, having gone up an aggregate of feet 
higher than St. Peter's Church at Rome. This 
feat is due to great strength, complete either-hand- 
ednesa, and the athlete's power of pinching a rope 
with the sinews of the lower limbs." 

But is this great and nnusiial strength, especially 
if the arms, desirable in most women J Not at all; 
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but thiit is not ihe point. When Farini says tliat 
the first step toward matuig one a sklllyd gym- 
nast or aorobat is to bring up the weak ami, and 
8hou]der,and side — usually the left — until equally 
strong with its, till now, superior mate, and that he 
is (iOUBtantly doing that, ho is doing more by far 
than would be needed to make most women, not 
as strong as aci'obats and performers, hiit^a far 
more important matter — reasonably and comforta- 
bly so, sufficiently to keep nervous dieordfii-s awaj', 
to enable them to be far better equal to the daily 
duties, and to spend life with an appreciation and 
zest too often unknown by the weak woman; final- 
ly, to pi^esei've for a woman the bloom and healthy 
look which once in a wliile she sees, even in a 
woman of advanced years, and which would be her 
own did she nse the means to have it. 

And what should a woman do to get this health 
and strength and bloom? Just what is done by 
tlie young girl. Indeed, thei-e are a hundred exer- 
cises, almost any of which, faithfully followed up, 
wonld help directly to bring the desired result, 
"With her, as with girl or man or boy, the first 
tiling is to symmetrize, to bring np the weaker 
muscles by special effort, calling them at once into 
ligorous action, and to restore to its proper posi- 
tion the shoulder, back, or chest, which has been so 
long allowed to remain ont of place. The G^{V[V- 
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metry once gained, tljen eqnal work for all the 
inuBC'les, tnken daily, and in sncli qiiaDtities as are 
found to suit best. 

The variety of exercises open to woman, espe- 
cially ont-of-doore, is almost as great as to man. 
Every one knows some graceful horsewoman, and 
it is a pity there were not a hundred where there 
is one. One of the most expert of our acqnaint- 
ance is the mother of one of the most gifted meta- 
physicians in the land, and he already is a middle- 
aged man. There arc a few ladies in this country, 
and a good many in England, who think nothing 
of a five or Bi.\ mile walk daily, and an occasional 
one of twice that length. Once in a while a mar- 
ried woman here will do some long-distance skat- 
ing. In Holland, in the season, it is with many an 
every-day affair. Some of the best swiramei's and 
floaters at the watering-places are women, and they 
certainly do not look much troubled with nervous- 
ness. More than one woman lias distinguished 
herself in Alpine climbing. The writer once saw 
a woman, apparently about twenty- eight, a hand- 
some, vigorons, rosy Englishwoman, row her father 
from Putney to Mortlake, on the Thames, a dis- 
tance of four miles and three ftirlongs, not at rac- 
ing pace, to be sure, but at a lively speed. The 
measured precision of that lady's stroke, the stately 
poise of the body and head, and the clean, neat, and 
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effective featliering, would liave done credit to an 
old Oxford oar. 

What woman has done, woman may do. Bind 
one arm in a sling, and keep it uttei-ly idle for 
month, and meanwhile ply the other busily witl 
heavy work, such as swinging a hammer, axe, 
dumb-bell, and is it hard to say which will be the 
healthier, the plumper, the stronger — tlio live arm, 
at the end of the month? And will this only ap- 
ply to men's arms, and not to women's ? Who 
has nsnally the stranger, and almost generally the 
shapelier arm — the woman who, anri'ounded with 
servants, takes her i-oyal ease, and has American 
notions and ways of exercise, or the busy maid in 
her kitchen? If the lattei''s arm is large, yet not 
well-proportioned, it simply means that some of 
its niiiscles ha\'e been nsed far more than the 
othera. 

Now, to her who uuderetanda what exercises will 
develop each of the muscles of that arm, and who 
can tcU at sight which aro fully developed or de- 
veloped at all, and which are not, it is easy to biing 
np the backward ones, and so sccui-e the symmetry 
and the consequent general sti-eugtli. The same 
rnle holds good of all the other muscles, as well 
those of the arm. 

Plenty of active ont-door work will go far to- 
ward securing health. But it will oiilj dev^VQ^ 
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tlie parts bronght into jilay, and there ought to be 
exerdse for all. 

Now what daily work, and how much of it, will 
seeiim this ejinraetrj, erectiiess, and strength, snp- 
posing that, at the oiitact, there is no organic de- 
fect, but that tlie woman is shnply weak both in 
Iier muBcnlar and in her vital systems? In the 
iiret place, let it be imderetood that the connection 
between these systems is intimate, and that tlie jn- 
dicious building and strengthening of the former, 
and the keeping up that strength by seueible daily 
exercise, tells directly on the latter. Vigoivans mus- 
cular exercise, properly taken, enlarges the respira- 
tion, quickens the circulation, improves the diges- 
tion, the working, in fact, of all the vital parts. 
Dr. Mitchell says it is the very thing also to quiet 
the excited nerves and brain. 

The amount of that exercise daily depends on 
tlie present strength of the woman. If she is 
weak generally, for the first fortnight the exer- 
cise, while general enough to bring all the mus- 
cles into play, must be light and easy. TJien, as 
a little strength is gained, the work advances ac- 
cordingly. If partially strong at first, invariably 
the first thing to do is to adapt the exercise main- 
ly to the weaker museies till they catch up. 

Suppose the right arm is stronger than the left, 
as fioQueutly happens, because it has had more to 
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do. For the first inoiith — or, if necessary, for the 
firet two montlia — let the left arm have neai'ly all 
the exercise, and that exercise as vigorous as it cau 
comfortably take. Then, when it is found that it 
can lift or carry as heavy a weight, and pull or 
IJiish as hard as the right, keep at it, by means of 
exercise, until both arms can do the same amount 
of work, and are equal. But suppose the arms are 
already equally strong, or, ratlici-, equally weak— 
that both the back and chest are small; that is, 
not 80 large or well-proportioned as they should be 
in a well-built woman of a certain height — then 
all that is necessary is to select work especially 
adapted to sti'eiigthen the back, and other work 
telling directly on the chest. For the first fort- 
night very mild efforts should be made, and the 
advance should be gradual, taking great care never 
once to overdo it. Let the advance be made as 
the newly-acquired strength justifies and encour- 
ages it. What particular exercises will effect the 
Btrcngthening and development of any given mus- 
cles will \ie pointed ont in the chapter on Special 
Exercise, at the latter part of this book. 

How aiiout the length of time this daily ex- 
ercising will take? It is all easy enough for the 
rich, whose time is theii' own, and who conld spare 
four or five hours a day if necessary; but how 
the woman to manage it who must wort i'cw 
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seven to six, or even far into the evening as wclH 
She can liai-dly get time to read about lioreebauk 
riding and Alpine climbing, niuuli less take part in 
tliein. Well, it is a poor Bystein which cannot suit 
neai'ly all cases. The woman who works steadily 
from early morning tilt well iiito the niglit, espe- 
cially at employment at all sedentary and confin- 
hig, is undergoing a test and a hardship which will 
certainly call for a strong constitution, good condi- 
tion, and'a brave spirit ae well, or the strain will 
surely bi-eak hei" down, and bring to her perma- 
nent weakness. If so many hoiira mnst be spent 
in labor, then let her seenre ten or fifteen minutes, 
upon rising, for a series of exercises in her room. 
AttJie d in uer-honr, again at snpper-time, and once 
abont raid-morning, and again at mid -afternoon, 
three or five niinntes conld generally be spared for 
a few brisk exercises calculated to Umber and call 
into vigorous action the back, and many of the 
muscles so long held almost motionless until they 
stiffen from it. If tliero is a whole hour at dinner- 
time, and half of it could be spent in walking, if 
possible.with a cheerful and energetic conijtanion, 
who would make her f oi'get the dull routine of her 
day — not dawdling, aimless walking, but stepping 
out as if she meant it, with a spring and cnei;gy 
which quickens tlie pulse, driving the morning's 
thoughts out of the mind, scattering low spirits to 
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the Winds — it would bring a pleasant feeling of 
i-ecreation and change. The benefit to be derived 
from such a walk wonld be immediate and marked. 

Is this asking much ? A mile and a half could 
easily be covered in that time, and, by a strong 
walker, even two, while the dinner would taste 
twiee as good for the exercise. Another mile, or 
even half a mile, might be walked at siipper-time, 
file pace always being kept up. If the confine- 
ment 18 60 close as not to perinit even these few 
snatches of time for a little recreation, never mind. 
Do not give it up yet. The ten minutes on rising 
were made euj-e of anyhow.* Yes, another chance 
i-eniaiiis. When at last the work is over, even 
thongh it is time to retire, get ont-of -doors for 
half an honr's smart walk with bi-other or friend, 
and see how refreshing it will prove. The jaded 
liody will almost forget its tire, and the sleep which 
follows, while it may not be quite as long as be- 
fore, will make np in quality, and the new day 
will find a far fresher woman, one better np to 
her duties, than if no exercise had been taken. 

To her who docs not labor so long, bnt has her 
evenings to hei-solf, unless already breken by dis- 
eosCj there need be no trouble abont getting strong 



* See (paRe 1G9) how Mr. Br^Hnt itsed thow morning roinnte:), 
nnd liow well he wns repnid for it, U)Ol 
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aud Iiealtlij, Let her do the little exercise above 
iTienlLOiied till evening; then, first eating a hearty 
supper, beginning witti sncli distance as she can 
walli easily, add to the distance gradnally, until 
tlio finds hei'eelf equal to four or five miles at a 
smart pace for her — say tliree and a half miles to 
the hour. (Tlie professional mascnlinc podestrians 
do eight miles an honr, to be sure ; but Miss Von 
Hillern, for instance, is good for abont six.) This, 
talfoii either every evening, or, say, four evenings 
a week, will soon give tone, and make the woman 
feel stivjng instead of weak, will enable her to 
digest what she eats, and will visibly improve her 
appetite. I-et her give five or ten minutes for ex- 
ercising the arms aud chest before retiring, and 
she has had abundant exercise for that day, while 
any tronble she has had in the past about sleep- 
ing is at an end. 

Bnt Buffieient as the evening walk is, of coui-se 
if it can be had in dayliglit and iu the snnshine, 
it is all the better. Few mothers are so placed 
that they cannot each day, by good management, 
get an hour for the care of their health. Let them 
be sure to take a quick, lively walk for the whole 
time, not with arms lield motionless, but swinging 
easily as men's do — of eonree, for the fii-st month 
taking less distances, bnt working steadily on 

liej will be astonished at the very gratifying dif- 
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fereiice in the result between it and the old list- 
less walk, and how much easier the daj's duties 
come now. 

But there is one class of .women who are cspu- 
liially favored — a large class too, in our land — the 
daiiglitciB of parents so well to do that, between 
tlioir graduation fi'oni school and the daj tliey are 
married, their time is practically their own. If 
weak at the start, let tliem, after gradual exercise 
begins to make tlieni stronger, take more besides 
the few minutes at rising and retirhig, and the_ 
liearty constitutional afoot. If tlieir walking is 
done in the afternoon, let thorn set apart half an 
hour in the latter part of the morning {if possible, 
with anotlier girl similarly placed) for work which 
shall strengthen the arms and the whole trunk. 
If there is a good gymnasium convenient — espe- 
cially if it has a teacher of the right stamp — ^t!iei-e 
will be the best place for this work. But if not, a 
little home gymnasium like that suggested later in 
the chapter on that subject, and which every girl 
ought to hax'e, would he the place. Very soon 
this extra work will tell. Look wliat the four 
hours a week, just with two-pound wooden dumb- 
bells, very ligiit Indian clubs, and light pulley- 
weights, did for a youth of nineteen in one year !* 

* See pnge 147. 
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An increase of an inch in lieiglit, of one and a 
half ai'oiuid tlie npper arm, of three and a half 
inches in the gh'th of the chest, of fifteen pounds 
in weight— would not tlieso work marked changes 
in any young woman, and would they not nearly 
always be most desirable changes? It is not a 
matter of inches and pounds alone.. This increase 
of girth and weight is almost sure to tell most 
beneficially on the health and spirits as well — in 
short, on the general ^■igor. 

If, with the inci-easo in size and strength, caro 
has been taken to practise special exercises to make 
and keep 1 c erect to at all times, whetlier sittiug, 
bta d go alk g, hold tlie head and neck 

he e they si o Id be, there is not much doubt but 
tl at e e o e si ort year, the difference in any 
g 1, not St g or straight at the beginning, will 
bo very mai-ked. It really lies with young women 
of this class to make themselves physically — in 
proportion to their height — wJiat they will. 

Is there any need of pointing out to a spirited 
girl the value of a sound, healthy, and shapely 
body ! Is thei^e any sphere in ^^^oman'8 life where 
it will not stand her in good stead, and render her 
far more efKcient at whatever she is called on to 
do- — as daughter, sister, wife or motiier, teaclier 
or friend? Nor is the benefit limited even to her 
pwu lifetime, but her posterity are blessed by 
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as well. Would she like to have inherited c 
Biiraptive tendencies, for instance, from lier parent? 
Will her children like anj better to inherit the same 
fi-om her ? In our Christian lands, we find, if his- 
tory be correct) that the great men ha\e almost 
iiivariahly had remarkable mothers, while their fa- 
tliers were as often nothing unnsiia!. Tiie Sand- 
wich Island proverb, "If strong be the frame of 
the mother, her sons will make laws for the peo- 
ple," Bnggesta truths that will hold good in many 
otlier places besides the Sandwich Islands, Let 
every intelligent girl and woman in tltia laud bear 
in mind that, from every point of view, a vigorous 
and liealthy body, kept toned np by rational, sys- 
tematie, daily exercise, is one of the very gi-eatest 
blessings which can he Iiad in this world ; that 
many pei-sons sjiend tens of thousands of dollars 
in trying to regain even a part of this blessing 
whcTi once they have lost it ; that the means of get- 
ting it are easily within the reacli of all, who are 
not already broken by dkease ; that it is never too 
late to begin, and that one hour a day, properly 
spent, is all that is needed to secure it. 



■ The advantages to men of a well-built body, 

' kept in tlioroiigli repair, are vei-y great. Those of 

every class, wliose occupation is sedentai'y, soon 
coine to appreciate tliis. Some part of the ma- 
chinery gets ont of oilier. It may be the head, or 
eyes, or throat; it may he the hiugs or Btomach, 
liver or kidneys, Soinethiiig does not go right. 
There is a clogging, a lauk of complete action, and 
often positive pain. This physical clogging tells 
at once on the mental work, either making its ac- 
complishment uncomfortable and an effort, or be- 
coming so bad as to actually prevent work at all. 
It may make the man ill. There is very little 
doubt but tliat a large majority of ailments would 
be removed, or, i-ather, would never have come at 
all, had the lungs and also the mnscles of the man 
had vigorous daily action to the extent that fre- 
quent ti'ial had shown beet suited to that man's 
^ wants. One of the quickest known ways of dis- 
^^ peliing a headache is to give some of the muscles, 
^B those of the legs, for instance, a little hard, sharp 
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work to do. The reason is obviotia. Dr. Mitchell 
puts it well when he saya that miiseular exercise 
llusheB the pai'ts engaged in it, and so depletes the 
brain. 

But fortunately that sainc exercise also helps 
make better blood, gets the entire lungs into ac- 
tion, quickens the activity of the other vital or- 
gans, and so tones up the whole man, that, if the 
exercise is taken daily and is kept up, disorder, 
unless very deep-seated, disappears. 

It is well known that when the system, from 
any cause, gets run down, disease is more likely to 
enter, and slower at being shaken off. Thousands 
and Imndi'eds of thonsands of men and women 
have hai'd work, mental strain, fret and anxiety, 
daily, and for years togethci- — indeed, scarcely do 
anything to lighten the tension in this direction. 
They tell yon they are subject to headache or dys- 
pepsia, or other disorder, as if it was out of the 
question to think of preventing it, Bnt had the 
work been so ai'raTiged, as it nearly always could 
be — far oftener than most persons think — to se- 
cure daily an hour for vigorous muscular exercise 
for all the parts, this running down would, in most 
instances, never come. The sharp, hot work, till 
the muscles are lieallhily tired, insures the good 
[ digestion, the cleared brain, the sonnd sleep, the 
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Tlie pi-esideiit of one of the largest banks in 
this eouiiti-y told the writer tliat, di6api)ointed oiio 
summer in not getting a ran to EiiroiJe, reflection 
told him that one marked benefit such jaunts had 
brought him was from the increased sleep he was 
enabled to get, that thereupon he determined on 
longer sleeps at home. He got them, and found, 
aa he well put it, that he could " fight better." Be- 
set all day long with men wanting heavy loans, 
that fighting tone, that ability to say "no" at the 
right time and in a way which showed he meant 
it, must have not only added to his own well-being, 
but to the bank's protection as well. 

Again, many men are liable to occasionally ha*'e 
sudden and ^'cry protracted spells of head-work, 
where sleep and almost everji:hing else must give 
way, 60 that the business in hand may be gotten 
through with. " Tom Brown " told the writer that, 
when ill Parliament, he could work through a whole 
week together on but four houra of sleep a night, 
and be none the worse for it, provided he could 
have all he wanted the next week, and that since 
he was twenty-five lie had hardly known a sick 
day. 

A father, tired from his day of busy toil, may 
have a sick child, who for much of the night will 
not let him sleep. Such taxes as this, coming to 
>iie ali-eady run down and weak, cannot be braved 
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frequently with impniiity. Unless the five or six 
miles a day of Tom Browii and his fellow-English- 
jnen's "conatitutioiiHl," or sumo equivalent, is re- 
sorted to, and the man kept well toned-np, one of 
these sudden calls may pi-ove too severe, and do 
eei'ious if not fatal injury. This toning-iip is not 
all. If the bodily exei'eiae is such as to get all the 
muscles strong, and keep them so, the very work 
that would otherwise overdo and exhaust now has 
no such effect, hnt is gone thi-ongh with spirit 
and ease. There is that conseionanesa of atrength 
^^■hi(lh is equal to all such trifles. 

The very nervousness and worry wliioh used to 
be Bo wearing, at the sudden and ceaseless calls of 
4he day, have gone, and for the reason that atrong 
nerves and strong muscles are very liable to go to- 
gether, and not to mind these things. What does 
the athlete at the top of his condition know about 
nervousness? He is blithe as a lark all the day 
long. 

Dr. Mitchell says : " The man who lives an oufc^ 
door life— who sleeps witli the stare visible aboVtP 
him, who wins hia bodily subsistence at first-hand 
f i-om the earth and watera — ia a being who defies 
rain and aun, has a strange gense of elastic strength, 
may drink if he likes, and may smoke all day long, 
and feel none the woi-se for it. Some such return 
to the earth for the means of life ia what ^vs« 
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vigor and developing power to tlie colonists of an 
older race caet on a land like oni-s. A few gen- 
erations of men living in sucli fashion store up 
a capital of vilality which acconnts largely for the 
prodigal activity displayed by their descendants, 
and made possible only by the sturdy contest with 
nature which their ancestors have waged. That 
such a life is still led by mnltitudos of our conn- 
trymen is what alone serves to keep up our pris- 
tine force and energy." 

Now, while this extreme hardiness and tone 
cannot be had by a person who has twelve hours 
of busy brain-work daily in-doore, and only one 
of bodily exercise, still, much can be done, qnito 
enough to calm and tranquillize, and to carry easily 
over tJiose passes which used to be dreaded. 

If the man wlio habitnally works too long with- 
out a rest would e\'ery hour or so turn lightly 
from his work, for even sixty seconds, to some vig- 
orous exercise right in his office, or even in the 
next room or ball-way, until the blood got out of 
his brain a little, and the muscles tingled with a 
hearty glow, he would go back so refreshed as to 
quickly make up, both in the quantity and quality 
of his work, for the time lost. When his hour for 
exercise came, instead of having no heart for it, ho 
would spring to it with alacrity, like the school-boy 
s to his play. 
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Even if the strong man does occasionally he- 
me jaded, be knows, aa Hughes did,liow to get 
hack his sti'eiigtli and snap, and tliat a tired man 
is many reinovea from a tired-ont one. There is 
a great deal in knowing whether your work is 
overdoing you or simply tiring yon. One of the 
strongest and best oarsmen Harvai-d e^'er had, nsed, 
at fii-st, to think he onght to atop rowing when he 
began to perepire, and was qnite astonnded when 
an older man told him that that was only the be- 
ginning of the real Tivork. There is no eTid of 
comfort to a tired man, either mentally or physi- 
cally, in the thonght that snre relief is near. 

Again, this i-elief by physical exei'cise will en- 
conrage the man to hope that, if war or accident 
do not cut him down, lie may look for a long 
life, no matter how great may be the occasional 
strain. Few men, fur instanee, familiar with the 
life of the Dnke of Wellington will claim that 
they are better workera than he was, or that they 
get llirongh moi-e in a day or year, or that, lieavy 
as their responsibilities may he, they surpass or 
oven equal tJiose which were his for years together. 
Yet all the teri'ihle mental slrain this illustrious 
man nndcrwcnt, battling with one of the greatest 
captains this world ever saw, all the exposure and 
forced marcliing, privation and toil, which come to 
the faithfnl soldier, and to him who hold* \\\& Vv'fee. 
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of mnltitndcs in his Iiands, tbis man knew, aud yet 
80 controlled his woili, exacting as it all was, as 
to manage to beep Lis body enperior to all it was 
vailed on to do, and his mind in constant working 
onier, and this not merely up to threescore and 
ten. bnt to fourscore good years, and thi-ee more 
besides. Did not the vigorous body at the start, 
and the daily attention to it, pay liim i 

Will it be claimed that the president of one of 
tlie best-known eorporationa on this continent did 
any more work than Wellington! That president 
was at it all day, and far into the night, and 
when away in Enrope, nominally on a play-spell, 
as well. Naturally, he was a strong, energetic 
man ; bnt he had so worked, and so neglected his 
body, that he died at fifty-two. Which of the two 
men showed the better sense ? 

What does enttJng one's self down at fifty-two 
mean ? Fi\e minntes' reflection should tell any 
reasonable pereon that the man was overworking 
himself, and going at a pac-e no man could hold 
and live. Docs not this show a lack of sense, and 
especially when innch of that work could certainly 
have been done by snbordiuates ! Was not one of 
Daniel Webster's best points his skill in getting 
work done by others, and saving for himself the 
parts ho liked best? 
. Wlien, after long years of toil and perseverance, 
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orifl haa worked himself up to position and wide 
inflnence, is it sensible to do what Ins hnmblcBt 
employe could rightly tell him ia overerowding, 
and 80 foreing the pace that he certainly cannot 
hold it ? Instead of taking that position and that 
influence and wielding them for greater ends, and 
improving them very markedly, must there not be 
a keen pang to their owner when, tantalized with 
what seems enrely within his grasp, that grasp it- 
self weakens, and the machine goes all to pieces I 

Tliese later years are especially the precious 
ones to tlie wcaltliy man. They are iiis best days. 
Then his savings, and his earnings too, aecnmii- 
late as they did not wlien he was yoiuiger. Loot 
at tlie work done by Vanderbilt, for example, ac- 
complished almost thirty years after he was fifty- 
two 1 Did not the active out-door life on the little 
perianger of Iiis yonth, and the daily constitntion- 
ala whicli, notwithstanding hia infirmities, all New 
Yorkers saw him taking in later life, pay liirat 
And are they less precious in any other line of 
life! 

Look for a moment at the value health is to a 
man in any of the learned professions — of having 
a sound and vigorous body, with each branch of 
his vital system working regnlarly, naturally, and 
in harmony with the rest. Do these things make 
no difference to the divine ? Had the sturdy, prize- 
6 
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figliter luake of Martin Luther nothing to do with 
liis contempt for the dangera awaiting his appear- 
ance befoiB Charles V. and his Diet of Worms, and 
which caused him to say lie wonld go there though 
the devils were as thick as tlie tiles on the honses; 
and with the grand stand he made for the religions 
liglit wliich now shines so freely upon the whole 
Cliristian world ? 

James Guthrie, first tying one hand behind him, 
with the other could whip any man in Oxford who 
would also iight ouc- handed. Who doubts that 
tlio vigor so enueed Iiad much to do with the 
faithful, arduous life's work he did, aud did so 
well that all Scotland is to-day justly proud of 
him'f 

Have the maguificent breadth and deptli of 
Spurgeon's chest, and his splendid outfit of vital 
oi'gans, no connection with his great power and 
influence aa a preacher of world-wide renown? 
Have tlie splendid physique and abounding vi- 
tality of Henry Ward Beecher — greater almost 
tlian that of any man in a Imndred thousand — 
nothing to do with his ability to attend to his du- 
ties as pastor, autlior, lecturer, and editor — work 
enough to bill half a dozen ordinary men — and 
with the tireless industry which must precede his 
marked success in them all? Ai-e not tlie tower 
ing form, the ruddy health, and grand, manly vigoi 
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of Dr. Joliii Ilall weighty elements, first inputting 
togetlier, and then in driving home, tlie honest, 
eameet, fearless words which all remember who 
ever heard iiim speak ? Ua\'e not the great bodies 
of tliose two young giants of the Ainerloan pulpit, 
Phillips Erooka and Joseph Cook, proved moat 
valuable accessories to their gi'eat brains? 

Is there anything feeble about any of these? 
Put the tape-nieaaiii-e around them anywhere yon 
like, and see how generous natui-e has been with 
them. Is it all a mere chance that tbcy happen 
to have aplendid bodies? Why is it that we nev- 
er hear of anch as these having "ministers' sore 
thioat," and " blue Mondays," and having to be 
sent by theii- congregations, every now and then, 
away to a foreign laud to recruit their health and 
keep them up to their work? Do sound and stur- 
dy bodies, and due attention daily to keeping them 
in good repaii'j have nothing to do with their abil- 
ity to cope at all times witli the duty lying next to 
them — and with their attention to it, too, in such a 
way as to make them so much more effective than 
other men in their great life's work? 

Tliat the physician himself needs sound health 
and plentiful strength, few will question ; and yet, 
does he, from his calling alone, do anything to in- 
sure it? Dragged from his bed at all hours of the 
iiiglit, tlirowii daily, almost hourly, U\ iinT\\a.c?!, "«\'^\ 
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deadlj' disease — often so contagious 'that others 
sliriiik from going where he goes, like the brave 
mau he must be to fate Biich dangers — would not 
that genei-al toned-np condition of the thoroughly 
sound and healthy man prove a moat valuable boon 
to him — indeed, often save his life ? And yet, does 
liis daily occupation insure him that boon, even 
though it does enable him to get oiit-of-doora far 
more than most men who earn their living by 
mental labor? Witness one of their own number, 
Dr. Mitchell, on this point ; for he says, " The doc- 
tor, who is supposed to get a large share of exor- 
cise, in reality gets very little after he grows too 
busy to walk, and has then only the incidental ex- 
posure to ont-door air," "Would not a sensible 
course of physical exercise daily pay him — espe- 
cially when pretty much all the muscular work he 
gets of any account is for his forearms and a little 
of his back, and then only when he di-ives a hard- 
bitted horse ? 

And does not a lawyer need a good body, and 
one kept in good order t After the fii'st few years, 
when his practice is once well established, be finds 
that, unlike men in most other callings, his even- 
ings are not his own, and that, if he is going to 
read any law, and to attempt to keep np with the 
new decisions every year, even in his own State, 
ii/jat between conrt work, the preparation of his 
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leases, drawing papers, consiiltatiou, uorrespoii deuce, 
and tlie other mattcra whicli fill up the daily round 
of the lawyer in active practice, that reading will 
have to bo done out of offlce-hoiira often, or not 
done at all. Even in his evenings liis business is 
too pressing to allow any time for reading. Hei-e, 
then, is a man who is in serious danger of being 
cut off fi'oni that rest and recreation which most 
other men can have. The long, steady sti-ain, day 
and evening, often breaks him down, where an 
hour's active exercise daily on the road oi- on the 
water, with his business for the time scrupulonslj 
forgotten, together witli from a quarter to half an 
lioiir, on rising and retiring, in strengthening his 
linns and chest, would have kept him as tough and 
fresh as they did Bryant, not simply np to sixty, 
or even seventy, but clear np to his eighty-fonrth 
year. Every lawyei- who has been in active prac- 
tice in any of oni' lai-ge cities for a dozen years 
can point to members of his Bar who have either 
broken clean down, and gone to a premature grave 
from neglecting their bodily health, or who are 
now far on the road in that same direction. This 
happens notwithstanding the fact that in many 
places the courts do not sit once during the whole 
Bnmmer, and lawyers can hence get longer vaca- 
tions and go farther from home than most men, 
Let any one read the life of Rufiis Clioate, and 
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say wlietlier there was any need of liie dying an 
uld man at fifty-five. lie etai-ted uot with a weak 
body, but one decidedly strong. So httle care did 
lie take of it that, as he himself well put it, "lat- 
terly he hadn't miidi of any constitution, but sim- 
ply lived under the by-laws." Did it hinder hia 
distinguished compeer, Daniel Webster, from mag- 
nificent success at the bai' because he took many 
a good play-spell with a fishing-rod in his hand? 
because he not only Icnew but regarded the ad- 
vantage and wisdom of keeping his body toned-up 
and heai-ty, and so regarded it that he died, not 
at fifty-five, but at the end of the full threescore 
years and ten ? And did grand physical presence, 
the most impressive which ever graced American 
forum or senate-chamber — so striking, in fact, that, 
as he walked the streets of Liverpool, the laboring 
men stopped work and backed their admiring gaze 
by concluding that he must be a king — did these 
qualities not contribute to that same magnificent 
success? Daniel O'Connell was a man of sturdier 
body even than Webster, of whom Wendell Phil- 
lips says : " He was the greatest orator that ever 
spoke English. A little O'Connell would have 
been no O'Connell. Every attitude was beauty, 
e\'ery gesture grace. There was a magnetism that 
melted every will into his." 
JIad not this wonderfid man mnch to thank 
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these Baine qimlitiea for? Had they not some- 
thing to do with the stretching of liis vigorona life, 
not merely up to fifty-five, or even to seventy, hut 
clear up to seventy-three? How many men has 
the world ever seen who filled, aud well filled, more 
high oflices than Henry Broiigliam, and who, no 
matter where he was, was always a tireless worker? 
One biographer says that, as a boy, he was the 
fleetest runner in the neighhorhood, and this man, 
"as ail orator, second in his time only to Canning;" 
this man, who once spoke in Parliament for sev- 
en days consecutively, who, even when upward of 
seventy, showed his zeal for i-eform by urging tlie 
introduction into England of tlie New York Code 
of Proeednre — this one of England's most famous 
Lord Cliancellors took such care of his body that 
lie never ceased from his labors until he was eigh- 
ty-nine. 

Let us look at but one more instance of the way 
fl powerful mind and an uncommonly strong body 
blend and aid their possessor to his purposes. A re- 
cent writer in "Blackwood" says of Bismarck: "He 
is a powerful man. That is what strikes at once 
every one who sees him for the first time. He is 
very tall and of enormous weiglit, but not ungain- 
ly. Every part of liis gigantic frame is well-pro- 
portioned — the large ronnd head, the massive neck, 
the bi'oad slioulders, and the vigorous limbs. He la 
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iiow moTO than sixty-three, and the burden lie baa 
had to bear has been usually heavy; but though 
his step baa become slow and ponderous, be carries 
his bead high — looking down, even, on those who 
are as tall as himself — and his figure is still erect 
During these latter years he has suffered frequeut 
and severe bodily pain, but no one could look upon 
him as an old man, or as one to be pitied. On the 
contrary, everybody who sees him feels that I*rince 
Bisjnarck is still in, possession c^ immense j)hysi- 
cal power." 

And what holds good as to professional men in 
this respect of coui-se will apply with equal force 
to busy brain-workers in any other line as well, 
It is nowhere claimed here that tliere have not 
been in many callings great men whose bodies 
were indifferent affaii-s, but endeavor has been 
made to show, not only that a great mind and a 
vigorous body can go together, but that the latter 
is, not to the man of nnusual mental power alone, 
but to every man, a most valuable acquisition, and 
one that he should, if he does not possess it al- 
ready, take prompt steps to secure, and then, onoe 
acquiring it, should use tbe means, as Bryant did, 
to retain it. 

In tJie lS77-'78 annual report of Harvard Col- 
lege, President Eliot, who has been exceptionally 
well -placed to observe several thousand young 



[ ineu, and to know what helps and what hindei-s 
their iutellectiial progi'ess, adds bis valuable testi- 
mouy to tlie importance of vigorous healtb and 
regular physical exercise to all who have, or ex- 

( pect to have, steady and severe mental work to do. 
Busy professional men raay well heed bis words. 

I Speaking of tbe value of sebolaiBbips to poor but 

I deserving young men, he says; "If sound health 
were one of the requisitions for tbe enjoyment of 

i scholarships, parents who expected to need aid in 
educating their boys would have their attention 
I, directed iu an effective way to tbe wise regimen 
]. of healtb; while youug men who had tbeir own 
^ education to get would see that it was only pru- 
dent for them to secure a wholesome diet, plenty 
I of freah air, and regular exei'cise. A singular 
notion prevails, especially in tbe country, that it is 
the feeble, sickly children who should be sent to 
school and college, since tbey are apparently unfit 
for hard woi'k. The fact that, in the history of 
literature, a few cases can be pointed out in wiiich 
genius was lodged in a weak or diseased body, is 
sometimes adduced in support of tbe strange prop- 
osition that physical vigor is not necessary for 
professional men. But all experience contradicts 
these notions. To aiknn success and length of 
service in any of the learned professions, includ- 
ing that of teaching, a vigorous hody is welZ-nuiK - 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOME GTMMASIDUS. 



All that people need for their daily in-door ex- 
ercises is a few pieces of apparatus whicli are fort- 
unately so simple and ioexpensive as to be witliin 
the reach of most pei-sons. Buy two pitchfork 
handles at the agricultural store. Cut off enough 
of one of them to leave the niaiu piece a quarter 
of an inch shorter than tlie distance hetweeu the 
jambs of your bedroom door, and aqiiai-e the ends. 
Ou each of these jambs fasten two stout hard- wood 
cleats, BO slotted that the squared ends of the 
bar shall lit in snugly enough not to turn. Let 
tlie two lower cleats be directly opposite each oth- 
er, and about as high as your shoulder; the other 
two also opposite each other, and as high above 
the head as you can comfortably reach. 

Again, bore into the jamb, at about the height 
of your waist, a hole as large as the bar is thick. 
Now work the auger farther into each hole, till it 
reaches the first piece of studding, and then an 
inch or so into that. Find liow many inches it is 
.^amb to the end of the boi-c in the stud- 
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ditig, and cut the second fork handle in hal' 
Pass one half throiigli the hole in the jamb, and 
Bct its end into the hole io the studding. Bore a 
Bimilar hole in the other jamb directly opposite, 
and repeat the last-named process with its nearest 
Btndding-piece, and adjust remainder of the fork 
handle to it. Now cut enough off each pioco of 
the handle to leave the distance between the two 
about eighteen inches. Ton have then provided 
j'onrself with a pair of bare on which you ean 
try one of the exercises usually practised on the 
pai'allel bare, and that one worth abuost as much 
as all the rest. (See Fig. 3.) 

On the following page is a sketch of a pair of 
pulley-weights recently made, designed by Dr. Sar- 
gent, which are excellent. Their merits will be seen 
at a glance. Instead of the weights swaying side- 
ways and banging against the boxes, as they are 
liable to do in the ordinary old-fashioned pnlley- 
weiglit boxes, they travel in hoses, A A, between 
the rods B B. A rubber bed also prevents the 
weight from making a noise as it strikes the floor, 
while another capital feature is the arrangement 
of boxes, in which yon may graduate the weight 
Idesired by adding little plates of a pound each, 
■instead of the unchanging weight of the old p!a 
I One of these boxes, with its load, can easily 
loused as a row iiig- weight, by rigging a pulley-wKeel 
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B few inches above the floor, and directly in front 
of the weight box, and then making the rope long 
enough to also pass niider this pnllej. A stick of 
the thickness of an oar handle can tlien be attach- 
ed to the end of the rope. If the old-fashioned 
pnllej-weights are preferred, as they are cheaper, 
long boxes take the place of these iron roda, and a 
common iron weight travels up and down in the 
boxes. At some of the gymnasinms — that of the 
Yonng Men's Christian Association in New York, 
for example — these weights, of various sizes, snaf- 
fles, I'opes, and handles, can all he had, of approved 
pattern and at reasonable rates. 

Here, then, we ha^e a horizontal bar fitted for 
most of the uses of that valuable appliance, a paii- 
of parallel bars, or their equivalent for certain pur- 
poses, a pair of pulling -weights, and a rowing- 
weight. Now, with the addition of a pair of 
diiinb-bellB, weighing at first abont one twenty- 
fifth of the user's own weight, we have a gyrana- 
sium more comprehensive tliaii most persons wonld 
imagine. Mr. Bryant was contented for forty years 
with less apparatus even than this, and yet look at 
the benefit he derived from it!* The bar, cleats, 
and parallels ought to be made and put np for not 
over two dollars, and four or five dollars more will 

" Seo pnKu 169. 
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cover the cost of pulling- weights and gear on the 

old plan, unless a liuavj' rowing-weigbt is added, 
which can be had at five cents a pound, which is 
also the price of well-shaped dumb-bella. 

Here is a gymnasium, then, under cover, rent 
fi-ee, exactly at hand, when one is lightly clad on 
rising or just before retiring, which takes np bnt 
little room, can hardly get out of order, wliich will 
last a dozen years. With these few bits of appa- 
ratus every muscle o£ the trunk, nearly all those 
of the logs, and all those of the arms, can, by a few 
exercises so simple tliat they can be learned at a 
single trying, be brought into active play. The 
bar in the upper place will be iisefut mainly for 
grasping, hanging, or swinging on by the hands, 
or for pulling one's self up until the chin touches 
it In tlie lower place it enables one to perform 
very many of the exercises usual on the horizontal 
bar. The shoi't bars or handles have scarcely more 
than one office, but that is one of the most impor- 
tant of all exercises for the weak-armed and the 
weak-chested. This exereise ia the one called "dip- 
ping." The bars are grasped with the hands, the 
feet being held np off the floor; then, starting 
with the elbows straight, gradually lowering until 
the elbows are bent as far as possible, then rising 
till tliey are straight again, and so continuing. 

The pnlley- weights admit of a great variety of 
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uses, reaching directly every muscle of the hand, 
wrist, arm, shoulder, cheat, abdomen, the entire 
back and neck ; while, by placing one foot in the 
handle and pnlling the weight with it, ee^'eral of 
the leg muBclea soon liave plenty to do, as is also 
t!ie case with the rowing-weight. The field of the 
diinib-bclls is hardly less extensive. 

If bnt one of these pieces of apparatus can be 
had, the pnlley-weights ai-e the most eomprehen- 
Bive, and so the most important, tiiough it is aston- 
ishing how closely the dumb-bells follow; and then 
they have the great advantage of being portable. 
Combine witli the esercisea you can get from all 
this apparatus those which need none at all, sueh as 
rising on the toes, hopping, stooping low, walking, 
mnning, leaping, and no more tools ai-e needed 
to develop whatever muscles one likes. What spe- 
cial work will employ any particular muscle will 
be indicated later. 

If the apparatus is only to be used by a-inan or 
boy, a striking-bag can be made of seven or eight 
pieces of soft calf-skin, so that the whole, when 
full of sawdust, shall be either round like a ball or 
pear-shaped, and shall he about fifteen inches in 
horizontal diameter. This shoold he hnng on a 
rope fram a hook screwed into one of the beams 
of the ceiling. This makes a valuable {icquieitioTi 
to the anug little home-gymnasium. For a person 
7 
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having a weat chest, and who aims to broaden and 

deepen that important regiim, pei-ha|3a no better 
and safer contrivaiiee can be bad than the one 
sketched in Fig. 8, on page 248. 

The fact of having a few bits of apparatus close 
at liand, wlien one is lightly clad, will tend to 
tempt any one to get at them a little while morn- 
ing and evening. If a parent wants children to 
nse them, instead of placing the apparatus in his 
own room, the nursory, or an empty room where 
all can have ready aucess, wonld be better. Of 
coni'se, in sueh case there should be additional 
weights, and dumb-bells suited to the age and 
strength of those who are to use them.* Indeed, 
by providing children at home with articles which 
they like to use, and the use of which brings much 
direct good, the nursery has a new value — greater, 
perhaps, when made the most of, than it ever had 
before. All the exercises needed to make children 
strong oan be readily learned, as all of them are 
exceedingly simple. In another place these exer- 
cises will be indicated. The parent can then se- 
lect those exercises he sees the child needs, and 
teach them in a few minutes, so arranging it as to 
get the children to exercise a certain time every 
day. As has been shown, the cost of all the 
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pliancefi will not be nearly as niiich as a moder- 
ate doctor's bill, and quite as little as the patent 
gymnastic articles, which are so often praised, 
mostly by people who know little or nothing of 
other forma of exercise than those fitted to their 
own apparatus. A large beam, for instance, has 
been devised, with handles fastened by a contriv- 
ance above it, which is meant to restore the spine 
(when out of place) to its proper position. Ent 
there is scarcely anything it can accomplish wliich 
cannot readily be done on some one of these sim- 
ple, old-fashioned, and far less eumbroua pieces of 
apparatus. 

Again, in the large cities there are establish- 
ments where the chief and almost the sole exer- 
cise is with the lifting-machine. A peraon, stand- 
ing nearly erect, is made to lift heavy weights often 
of sei^eral hundred, and even a thousand or more 
pounds. The writer, when a lad of seventeen, 
worked a few minutes nearly eveiy day for six 
months on a machine of this kind; and while it 
Beemed a fine thing to lift six hundred pounds at 
first, and over a thousand toward the end, there 
came an unquestioned stiffening of the back, as 
though the vertebi-se were packed so closely togeth- 
er as to prevent their fi'ee action. There came also 
a very noticeable and abnormal development of 
three sets of muscles: those of the inner side of 
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the foreavra, the lower and inner end of the front 
thigh just above the knee, and those highest np on 
the back, branching ontwaivi from the base of the 
neck. With considerable other vigorous exercise 
taken at tlie same time, this heavy lifting still pro- 
duced the most marked effect, so that the devel- 
opment caused by it was soon large, ont of all 
proportion compared witli that resulting from the 
other work. 

Now, if it is the fact that they who practice on 
the "liealth lift" ordinarily take little or no other 
vigorous exercise, why is not this same partial de- 
velopment going to i-esult? And if this is the 
case, is it not rather a questionable exercise, espe- 
cially foi* those to whom it is so highly recom- 
mended — the sedentary — and even worse for those 
who stand at desks all day ? We have seen it 
make one very stiff and ungainly in his move- 
ments, and it is natural that it should ; for he wiio 
does work of the grade suited to a truck-hoi-se is 
far more likely to acquire the heavy and pon- 
derous ways of that worthy animal than lie who 
Bpreads his exercise over all, or nearly all, his mus- 
cles, instead of confining it to a few, and who 
makes many vigorous and less hazardous efForts 
instead of a single mighty one. All the muscles 
of the arm, foi- instance, which are used in striking 
out, putting up a dumb-bell, or any sort of push- 



f ing, are wholly idle in this severe pulling — more 
; BO, even, than they are in the oai'sman when row- 
ing. Hence, unless tliey get even work, there will 
be loss of synimetry, one-aided development, and 
only partial strength. 

Auotlier popular piece of apparatus is the "par- 
I lor gymnasium;" and, though needlessly expen- 
I eive, it is a snrpi'isingly useful affair, if onee one 
knows how to use it to the best effect. Bnt it has 
Boine disadvantages which, while not conceded by 
its inventor, it is ye^ well enough to know. In its 
more elaborate and complete form it is called the J 
"Parlor Rowing Appai-atus," and is also described I 
as " the most complete rowing apparatus in tho 
I world." In reality it is very poi>rly adapted to the 
oarsman's wante, and tends to get him into liabits 
lie slionld, if he wishes to be a good oar, be careful 
to refrain from. It is a matter of auprome impor- I 
tance in rowing to get a sfi-ong grip at the begin- 
ning of the stroke, and to put the weight on heav- 
ily then ; while it is a glaring fault to do anything 
[| like jerking toward the end of the stroke. But 
with this parlor rowing-machine, instead of lifting 
a solid weight, as in the ordinary rowing-weight, a 
rubber strap, or, rather, two rubber straps, are sim- 
ply stretched while the stroke is pulled, and then 
slackened to begin the next. The trouble is that 
tlie straps have to be pulled neurly half the \ew^\v 
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of tlie stroke before it begins to gi-ow hard to pull, 
6o that throwing one's weight ou heavilj at the 
beginning causes the rower to feel somewhat as he 
would if, in taking a stroke in a boat, his oar-blade 
had luissecl the water entirely, or as a boxer who 
unexpectedly beats the air. The better the begin- 
ning of a stroke is caught in the water, the more 
the fnlcruin of water itself solidities, and by so 
much more can the rower throw his weight on then, 
and at just the right time. The effect with the rub- 
ber sti'aps is the very reveree ; for, in throwing the 
weight on at the beginning, the straps do not offer 
enough resistance to have the desired efEect, while 
they offer too much at the finish of the stroke. 
This same defect stands out plainly in some of the 
pushing exercises done with it, as well as in nsing 
it as a lifting-machine, making it necessary, for the 
latter purpose, not to eatch hold of the handles at 
all, but, as we have seen the inventor himself do^ 
somewhere toward the middle of the straps, else 
the knees would get entirely straightened before 
the tension became great, which would force the 
bulk of the work to be done with the hands- 
Great care must be taken, also, to have the bolte 
at the farther ends of these straps fastened very 
firmly into the wood-work, or wherever they are 
attached ; for if, under a heavy pnll, one of these 
bolts should work out, it would be in great danger 
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of sti'ikiiig the performer in the eye oi' elsewliere I 

ith terrific force. 

Still, with these few defects, this pador rowing J 
apparatus is an excellent contrivance, and, usedl 
intelligently and assiduously, ought to bring almost' 
any development a person might reasonably hope 
for, thongh its range is hardly as wide as that of 
these few bits of house apparatns before named, 
■when taken together. There is nothing novel 
about the latter, excepting Dr. Sargent's apparatus 1 
for the chest. All have been known foi- a £ 
eration or more. But the many uacs of them are 
but little known, and their introduction into our 
homes and schools has hardly yet begun. Yet, so 
wide is the range of exercise one can have with 
them, and of exercise of the very sort so many 
people need ; and so simple is the method of work- 
ing them, so free, too, from danger or anything 
which induces one to overwork, and so inexpensive 
are they and easy to make, that they ought to be 
as coininon in our homes as are warm carpets and 
bright firesides. Every member of the family, both 
old and young, should use them daily, enough to J 
keep both the home-gymnasium and its users id I 
good working order. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



IC4L C0LTDKE. 



But, well adapted as our homes are in many 
•ways for the pi'ojier care and developiueiU. of the 
hody, there is one plaeo which, in alinoet every 
pai-ticiihii', Bui'passea them in this direction, if its 
advantages are underetood and fully appredated, 
and that is the school. A father may so arrange 
his time that u hrief portion of it daily can be 
regularly allotted to the physical iraproceiuent of 
the children, aa John Stuart Mill's father did hie 
for his son's mental improvement, and with such 
remarkable resnlts. But most fathers, from never 
having formed the habit, will he slow to learn it, 
and their time is ah-eady so taken up that it will 
seem impossible to spare any. The motlier, being 
more with the child, feels its needs and lacks tlie 
more keenly, and would gladly deny herself much 
could she assure her children ruddy health. But 
her day is also by no means an idle one, and, jnst 
■when she could best spare half au hour, it is liard- 
est to have them with her. Besides, in too many 
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instances she is liereelf far from etrong, and needs 
iome one to point out to Iier the way to physical 
improvement more, even, than do her children. 

There is a feeling that the child is sent to school 
:o be educated, and that certain trained persons 
are paid to devote their time to that education. 
As they are snpposed to bring tlie children forwai'd 
in certain du-ections, this leads easily to the eon- 
cliiBioii that they wonld be the proper persons to 
care for other parts of that education as well 
Nor is this view so wide of the mark. The ti-ath 
er has always a considerable number of sc! olais 
lie can encourage the slower by the evau pie of 
the quicker; he can arouse the emnlati i he can 
get work easily ont of a number togetl ei wl eie 
one or two would be hard to move. If 1 e r ghtlj 
undei-stood his power ; if be knew how easy it t 
by a little judicious daily work, to prevent or re- 
move incipient deformity, to strengthen the weak, 
to form in the pupil the habit of sitting and stand- 
ing erect, to add to the general strength, to freshen 
the spirits, and do good in other ways, lie would 
gladly give whatever time daily would be necessa- 
ry to the work, while, like most persons who try to 
l)enefit othci's, be would find that he himself would 
gain much by it as well, lie has not a class of 
pupils stiffened by long yeai-s of hard overwork 
some mnsclee, and with othere dormant and unde- 
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veloped. The time when children are with him ia 
almost the best time in their whole lives to shape 
them as lie chooses, not morally or inentallj' only, 
but physically as well. The one shoulder, a little 
higher than its mate, will not be half so hard to re- 
store to place now as when confirmed in its position 
by long years of a bad habit, wliiuh should never 
have been tolemted a day. If the chest is weak 
and flat, or pigeon-breasted, now is the time to re- 
move the defect Build np the arms to be strong 
and uomely now ; accustom the chest and.shoulders 
to their proper ]>1 ace, whatever their owner is at; 
cover the back with full and shapely muscles; get 
the feet used to the woi-k which comes so easy and 
natural to them, once they are trained aright; and 
the same boy who would have grown np balf-built, 
ungraceful, and far from strong, will now ripen 
into a manly, vigorous, well-knit man, of sound 
mind and bodj', familiar with the possibilities of 
that body, with what is the right use and what the 
• abuse of it, and knowing well how to keep it in 

that condition which shall enable' him to accoin- 
I plish the best day's mental labor. And he will 

be far fitter to face the privations, anxieties, and 
' troubles of life in the most sncceasfnl way. 

I Nor is the rule at all difBcult to follow. Liitle 

t by little the boy's mind is led along, nntil the diffi- 

L cnlt problem in arithmetic seems no harder to him 

m. I 
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than did the adding of two and two at first. For 
hundreds of years the mental training of youth has 
been a matter of caref nl thought and study, and no 
effort is spared to secure the best advantages of all 
the teauhing of the past. But with that past be- 
fore hiin ; with its many great men^not always, to 
be sure, but so often — men whose bodies wore stur- 
dy, and eqnal to the tremendous tasks which their 
great activity of mind led them willingly to as- 
snme, he is encouraged and urged to keep his mind 
nndcr continual pressure for many honra daily, and 
every incentive is brought to make the most of liim 
in this direction. And yet that whicli woidd have 
helped him in almost every step he took, which 
would have fitted him to stand with ease what 
now in a few years so often breaks him down, is 
totally ignored and left quite out of sight. 

It is plainly no fault of his. Tlie blame lies 
with the system which, for genei-ations together, 
has gone along bo blindly. The life a farmer's son 
leads makes him strong and hearty, and when hie 
echool-days are over his work ia of such a sort as 
to maintain all his vigor. The city lad who plays 
oTi the brick sidewalks, born often of half-developed 
parents, has no daily tasks which bring his mus- 
cles into vigorous play, strengthening his digestion. 
Is there any possible i-eason why the citj- lad sliould 
be favored ptiysically like the country boy \ Tbit 
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iii-fit has every iDceiitive for daily exercise, the lat- 
tor none at all. 

There ought to he no more delay in this matter 
of jDhysical education in the schools. Prompt and 
vigoroiiB steps sliould be taken to acquaint every 
school-teacher in this eonntry with siieh exercises 
as would quickly restore the misshapen, iiiEiire an- 
erect carriage, encourage hahits of full breathing, 
and strengthen the entire trunk and every limb. If 
tlie teachei-s ha\e not the requisite knowledge now, 
let it at once be acquired. They, of all persons, 
are expected to know how to acquire knowledge, 
and to aid others in doing iihe same. As soon &e 
they have gained even partial knowledge of how 
to effect these things, let them lose no time hi im- 
parting that knowledge to the pupil. 

Physical education ought to be made compul- 
sory in every school in this land. Have it direct- 
ly under the eye and guidance of the teacher, and 
ha\*e that teacher know that, at the quarterly or 
semi-annual examinations, i-eaaonable progress will 
he expected in this department just as certainly aa 
in any other, and if he is not up to his work, that 
some one who is will be put in his place. Then 
that progress will surely come. It has come al- 
ready, where the means have been mideretood and 
nsed, as witness Maelaren abroad and Sat^nt 
Ihere; and it brings snch a benefit to the pupil that 
no paim s/jotild be spared tciw^wveW. 
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Scarcely a week passes but the press of our 
larger cities repeats the story of some overworked 
man or woman breaking completely down with 
general debility, the body not only a wreck, bnt 
too often the mind as well. Had that body been 
early shaped, and hardened, and made vigorons — 
as, for instance, Chief -justice Marshall's father 
looked to it that his great son's was— and the 
liahit formed of taking daily work, and of the 
right sort to keep it so, and had tiie injportanee of 
that care been impre^ed on the mind till it had 
tixed itself as firmly as the sense of decency or the 
need of being clean, is it likely that tho person 
would have allowed himself to get so rnn down, 
or, if he did, to remain so? 

The trouble nsiially is that the man does not 
know what to do to tone himself up and keep him- 
self equal to his taslis, or that it needs bnt a little 
to effect this. He will spend money like water; 
he will travel fast and far; he will do almost any- 
thing, bnt he knows no certain cure. Is it not as 
innmrtant to have good health and strength as to 
figure or write correctly, to read t!ie ^Enetds or 
Homer, to pick up a smattering of French or Ger- 
man? Who is the more likely, if his life be in- 
door and sedentary, not to live half his days^he 
who has never leaiiied to build and strengthen 
his body, and keep it regulated and health.^^ 
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and to know the value of that healtli, or he who 
has? 

la not woi-k which will almost eiirely length- 
en one's life, and increase his usefulness, worth 
doing, especially when it takes but a very little 
while daily to do it, and less yet when the habit 
commenced in childhood? Go through our pub- 
lic and private schools, and see how few thor- 
oughly well-built boys and girls there are. Good 
points are not scarce, but how small tile proportion 
of the deep-chested, the well-nnade and robust, who 
give good promise of making strong and healthy 
uieli and women ! Fortunately there is nothing 
raally difficult in the work of strengthening the 
weak, making the somewhat crooked straight, of 
symmetrizing the partially developed ; indeed, on 
the other band, it is, when once understood, sim- 
ple, inexpensive, and easy. More than all this, it 
is a work which the teacher will find that almost 
every scholar will take hold of, not, as in many 
other branches, with relnctance, but with alacrity; 
and it is always pleasant teaching those who are 
eager to learn. 

But a little time each day is needed, never over 

half an'honr of actual work in-doora and an hour 

out-of-doors. Suppose a teacher has forty pupils, 

and that thirty of them have either weak or indiffer- 

■ ent chests. Let ner form a chest-class out of the 
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thirty, and, for ten minutes a day, let them prae- 
tico exercises aimed exclueively to enlarge and de- 
velop tlie cliest. Some of such exercises will be 
pointed out on page 245. Begin very gradually, so 
mildly that the weakest chest there shall have no 
ache or pain from the exercise. For the first week 
do that same work, and tiiat much of it dailj', and 
no more; hut do it carefully, and do not miss a 
stroke. Let this exercise come at tlie appointed 
honr, aa certainly as any other study. The second 
week make the work a trifle harder, or longer, or 
both. In this, and in every exercise, insist, as far 
as possiMe, on an erect carriage of the head and 
neck, and frequently point out their value. Insist, 
further, on the pupil's always inhaling as large, an< 
full, and slow breaths as he can, seeing to it thati] 
every air-cell is hrought into vigorous play. Be 
careful that he or she does not, without your knowl- 
edge, get liold of heavier apparatus, or try more 
difficult exercise in the same direction, before the 
muscles are trained to take it. Overdoing is not 
only useless, and sure to bring stiffness and aches, 
but it is in it that any danger lies, never in light 
and simple work, adapted to the pupil's present 
strength, and done under the teacher's eye, or in 
lieavier work after he has been trained gradually 
lip to it. Now, when a fortnight has gone by, use 
I a little heavier weights; stay at the work without 
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weights a little lunger, or draw tlie pullej-weiglit 
a few more strokes daily, never forgetting to hold 
the tiead and Tieck erect. 

Will dmnb-bella and weight-boxes be necessary? 
Yes, or their eqnhalenta. If the former cannot hu 
had, flat-irons or cobble-atones of the same weight 
will do pretty well, and sand-bags can be used in 
the weight-boxes when pear-shaped weights or 
packed-boxes are scarce. It is a very smaU mat- 
ter to supply a school with light dumb-bells, when 
they cost but five cents a pound, and when, if nec- 
essary to retrench, a qnarter as many pairs of them 
as there are scholara will suffice. As will be shown 
in a later (iliapter, there is a very wide variety of 
exercises which could be practised in a school- 
room, which do not need one cent's worth of appa- 
ratus. They simply need to he known, and then 
faithfully practised, and most gratifying results 
are sure. In large cities it would be well to have 
ail the teachers inatrticted by a competent master 
in the various exercises which they could so readily 
teach in school, and wiiicli would prave so beneficial 
to the scbolars. London is already ahead of ns in 
this direction. Harrier's WeeMy of February 8th, 
1879, says: "The London School Board has ap- [ 
pointed Miss Lofving, at a salary of fifteen hun- , 

Ldred dollai's a year, as superintendent of 'physical \ 
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I A man like Di-. Sargent, of the Fifth Avenue 
B Gymnasium, in New York, could easily, in a tow 
[ half*honr lessons, instruct tlie two thousand or 
, more teachers of tlie public schoola of that city in 
I the simpler, and yet very valuable exereiscB. They 
would be then well qualified, in turn, to instruct 
all the pupils, and to bo grade their exercises as 
to adapt the work to all. The ordiuaiy gymnastic 
instructor, as years have sliown, in most of our 
gymnasiums, lets the pupil do about as he has a 
mind to. This would be just about as effective as 
if the same rule was followed out in mental train- 
ing. But men like Sargent, strict disciplinarians, 
trained physicians, and practical gymnasts as well, 
are far too scarce among us, and his is a field 
which many of our young physicians might enter 
I with prospects of doing veiy great good in the 
community in which they live. 

Let tlie school commissioners of each State look 
to tliia matter at once. Let them insist that each 
teacher shall forthwith obtain the knowledge requi- 
site to properly instruct and bring forward every 
pupil in his or her class. A knowledge should be 
I had of the exact kind and amount of work requi- 
• site for a class of a certain age. Let some suitable 
j person or pereons be appointed in the cities to su- 
pervise this branch of education, and see that the 
I teachers are thoroughly qualified. Let the scholar 
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iindcrGtand that bis body can be traiued exactly as 
v:e\\ OS )us mind, and that tlie sound liealth of butli 
is intimately conueeted with having it so trained. 
Let the Bcliool -horn's be so arranged tbat ten miu- 
utBS in tlie middle of the morning eession, and 
again in the afternoon, shall be allotted to thie 
branch. See what Maelaren* did foi' the Radley 
and Magdalen boys in one hour a week! see what 
Sargentf did in our uountry for two htiudred youth 
in two hours a week, and with wooden dnmb- 
bells, very light clula, and a few pulley -weights 
at that! Let people at once and forever get rid 
of the notion that this exercise is a mere play- 
spell, or that it is only good to make atliletes or 
acrobats. It is as much a branch of education as 
any taught in our schools to-day; and who will 
question that, if suuli uniform and splendid prog- 
ress was made in each school as was made in the 
cases jnst cited, and in different instances, with at 
first such unpromising pupils, the brief twenty min- 
utes daily 80 spent would be as well spent and as 
valuable to each pupil as any other twenty or thir- 
ty minutes of his day? It should no more be al- 
lowed to interfere with their usual play than any 
other branch is. It ia a matter of progress and 
development, in a way highly important to every 

• S«e pnge 140. t See pagee 291, 398. 
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Bcholar, and should be bo treated, and the child's 
play-honra should be in no way curtailed to accom- 
plish it. 

Superintendent Philbricb, of the Boston schools, 
is a man of long experience in inoBt matters con- 
nected with schools, their management, and wants. 
This gentlemen has lately received, at the Paris Ex- 
position, high honor for his accomplishments in this 
direction. But are the schools of Boston to-day 
taking the care they onght to and could bo easily 
take to make the children healthy and vigorous? 
Let Mr, PJiilbrick set about introducing into every 
public school in that city such a system of physical 
education as shall effect, for example, simply what 
JUaclaren effected, what Sargent effected and is 
now effecting, and no more. Let him stick to his 
task as persistently, if need be, as Stanley stayed 
at his infinitely harder one, until every boy or girl 
■who is gi'adiiated from a Boston school has a 
Btrong, shapely, and liealthy body, and knows what 
did much to make it so, and wliat will keep it so. 
Then tlio east wind may blow over that good city, 
even until no gilding, remains on the State-house 
dome, and tlie formerly weak throats and lungs 
will not mind it any more than they do the gen- 
tlest southern zephyr ; Mr. Philbrick can feel, when 
he looks over his life's work, tliat lie has accom- 
plished a thing for the scholars of his chut^e^and 
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introduced a public benefit, which will redoond to 1 
bis credit as lung aa the oity Btands. There is no | 
more need of Americans having poor legs than ' 
Englishmen. There is no moi-e need of a boj'a 
clieet remaining a slim and half-built affair at the 
Brimmer School, or the Boston Latin School, than I 
tliere was at Radley. 

When the good work is commenced, when other j 
cities begin to send their delegates and committees * 
to watch methods, progress, and resultB, to take ' 
steps to secure the same benefits for their ovnt i 
echoola, then the admirable example Boston has j 
set in leading off in this direction will be better i 
understood. Then all will wonder wliy so simple^.] 
so senBible, so effective a conrse, conducive to pres- 
ent and future health and well-being, had 
tiiought of and been carried out long ago. 
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(^ CHAPTER VIII. 

I WHAT A GTMHASIDM MIGHT BE AND I 

Few colleges of any pretension have not some 
' sort of a gymnasinni — indeed, liold it out to par- 
I ents as one of the attractions. There is a building, 

I and it has apparatna in it. The former often coats 
twice as much as needs be ; the latter may be well 
made, and well suited to its purpose, or may not — 
1 in fact, more frequently is not. Instead of having 
I apparatus graded, so as to have some for the slim 
1 and weak, some for the stont and broad, too often 
' one pair of parallel bare or one size of rowing- 
! weight must suffice for all. Frequently the ap- 
j paratue getting loose, or worn, or out of repair, re- 
( mains so. The director is little more than a jan- 
[ itoi', and is so regarded. In many instances he 
l" does so little as to render this opinion a just one. 
Imperfect ventilation, and in winter lack of proper 
I warmth, help to make it unattractive. The newly- 
j] arrived Freshman is generally run down and thin 
I from overwork in preparing himself for college. 
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lie consoled himself with the thought that iu the 
college-gyiiina8ium,wilh his fellow-students about 
him all eagerly at wort, he would soon pick up lie 
Bti'engtli he had lost, and perhaps come to be, iu 
time, as strong as this or that fellow, a few years 
his senior, the fame of whose athletic exploits was 
more than local. 

As a rnle, the American student is not very 
strong on entering college. President Eliot, of 
Ilarvard, said, a few years ago, of a majority of 
those coming into that university, for instance, that 
tliey had " unde\-eIoped muscles, a bad carriage, 
and an impaired digestion, without skill in out- 
of-door games, and unable to ride, row, swim, or 
ehoot." 

Tlie student is usually inereet, and really needs 
"netting up" quite as much as the newly-arrived 
"pleb" at West Poiut. But does he get it? No. 
If coming from good stock, sti'onger than the aver- 
age, and it happens to be a year when tliere is 
much interest in athletics, the rowing-men or the 
base-ball or foot-ball fellows will be after him. If 
they capture him, be will get plenty of work — more 
than enough — but in one single rut. If he knows 
something of the allui-ements of these sports, aud 
desires to steer clear of them and be a reading 
man, still not to neglect his body, he is at a loss 
how to go to work. He finds a house full of ap- 
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{vii'atiiB, and does not know liow to use it. He sees 
the boating and ball men hard at it, but on their 
hobbies, and looka about for something else to do. 
He fiuds no otlier class of follows working with 
any vim, save those eager to show well aa gym- 
nasts. He falls in with these, takes nearly as 
much work the tiret day as they do, which is ten 
times too mnch for him, quite out of condition as 
he is. He becomes sore all over for two or three 
days, has no special ambition, after all, to be a 
gymnast, and, ten to one, throws up the whole 
business disgusted. 

In the warmer months even the oarsmen and 
ball-playei-a work ont-of-doors, and, except a little 
brush by the new-comers during the tirst month or 
so, he finds the place deserted. At the start them 
was nobody to receive him, place him, and to en- 
courage and invite him on. If naturally persist- 
ent, and he sticks to it awhile, he gropes about in 
a desultory way, now trying this and now that, un- 
til, neither increasing in size nor strength so fast 
as be had expected, he prefers to spend bis spara 
lioui-s in moi-e attractive tields, and so drops the 
gymnasium, as many liave done before him. 

He has no more given it a fair trial than he 
would have his chemistry had he treated it in the 
same way. It is not his fault, for be knew no 
better. The whole method of bringing up moaV 
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American boys docs almost iiotliing to fit the a 
age boy for even the simpler work of the gymna- 
Bium, let alone its more advanced Btej>s. Often, 
in the university gymnasium, yon will sec fellows 
actually eo weak in the arms that they can hardly 
get up in the parallel bars and rest their weight 
on their hands alone, mneh less go through them 
clear to the other end. It is a pretty suggestive 
commentary on the way these establishments ai'e 
conducted that the men eo lamentably deficient 
are by no means all from the new-comere,but often 
those who have nearly completed their course. 

Yet here is a school which, rightly used, would 
do the average student more good, and would fit 
him better for his life's duties, than any other one 
branch in the whole curriculum. 

But a few years since a son of a lawyer of na- 
tional reputation, a highly gifted youth, made a 
most biilhant i-ecord at one of our best known col- 
leges. All who knew him conceded him a distin- 
guished future; and yet he was hardly well out 
of college when he took away his life. Had there 
been a reasonable, sensible allowance of daily 
muscular work, had the overtaxed brain been let 
rest awhile, and vigor cultivated in other direc- 
tions, the mnk, the general average, might ha^'e 
been a trifle lower, but a most efficient man sa\'ed 
a long and honorable life. And yet every col- 
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lege lias men who are practically following this 
one's plan, overworking their brains, cutting o£E 
both ends of the night, forcing their mental pace, 
till even the casual observer sees that they cannot 
Btand it long, and must break down before their 
real life's race is well begun. Now, however ex- 
ceptional may be the talents such a man has, does 
not bis course show either dense ignorance of how 
to take care of himself, or a lack of something 
■which would be worth far more tlian brilliant tal- 
ents — namely, common-sense ? 

Ought there not to be some department in a col- 
lege designed to bnng round mental development, 
■where the authorities would step in and prevent 
this suicidal course? Oh, but there are such and 
such lectures on health. Yes, and in most in- 
stances you might as well try and teach a boy to 
write by merely talking to him, taking care all the 
time that he have no pen or jiencil in his hand. 
It is a matter of surprise that college faculties ai-e 
not more alive to the defects of the gymnasium con- 
ducted right [mder their very eyes. In every other 
branch they require a definite and specific progress 
during a given time, an ability to pass successful- 
ly periodical examinations which shall show that 
progress, and, if the pupil fails, it tells on his gen- 
eral standing, and is an element which determines 
whether he is to remain in college. 
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But ill the gyiniiasinm there is nothing of the 
Bort, and in many cases the young man need not 
Btep into it once during the fonr years unless he 
likes. This state of things is partly acconntedfor 
ijy tlie fact tliat too many of the prufessora in our 
cullegea do not know anytliing abont a gymnasi- 
iiin, and what it can do for a man. Indeed, often, 
if from practical experience tliej wei'e better up 
in this knowledge, it would benetieially affect the 
repntation of their college as a live institntion. 

Nor is the director, with vevy few exceptions, the 
right sort of man for hia plane. Either the facul- 
ty have no conception wliat they do need here, or 
they effectually drive off the man they ought to 
ha\'e by starving him. Professors' salaries are gen- 
erally small enough, but the director of the gym- 
nasium seldom gets half so much as the poorest 
paid of his brother professors. Indeed, the latter 
do not regard iiim as an eqnal at all, and until 
they do so with good reason, there is little prospect 
of improvement in this direction. A doctor as ill 
np to his work as tfio average college gymnasium 
director would soon be without a patient. 

Nor are the gymnasiums of our cities and towns 
much better off. New York city to-day, with one 
or two exceptions, is utterly without a gymnasium 
worthy of her. Two of the beat known are situ- 
ated, one far below the sti-eet level, the ( 
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rectly over a stable, and formerly at least, if not 
8till, a very redolent stable at that. Tbere is gen- 
erally plenty of apparatus, most of wbieh is good 
enough ; but tbe boy or man who comes to use it 
finds at oime tbe same things wanting as does the 
student iu the ooUege gyranaaimn. If he can al- 
ready raise a heavy dnmb-bell over his head with 
liis right hand, he may, And often does, go on in- 
creasing his power in this single direction, but in 
j'ears actually gains little or no size or strength 
in his otiier arm, his legs, or any other part of liis 
body. No one stops him, or even gives hiin an idea 
of the f oily of his eouree ; indeed, no one has the 
power to do so. Ordinarily the place is kept by a 
man simply to make a living. This secured, his 
ambition dies. He may be a boxer or an acrobat, 
or even a fair general gymnast. With one or two 
exceptions, we have yet to hear of an instance where 
the instructor has either devised a plan of class ex- 
ercise which has proved attractive, or in a given 
time has brought about a decided increase in size 
and strength to a majority of his pupils in a spe- 
cific and needed direction. 

College rowing and base - ball, while often un- 
questionably benefiting those who took part in 
them, have been found to work detrimentally, but 
in a way, as will be shown in a moment, certainly 
not expected by the public. The colleges ia tbia 
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country which pay most attention to rowing are 
Harvai'd, Tale, Cornell, and Colambia, It is weQ 
known that in both Osfoi-d and Cambridge nni- 
vereities the men who row are nntubered by hnn- 
dreds; that over twenty eight-oared crews aloue,to 
Bay nothing of other classes, are sonietimes on the 
river at once, and that tlie problem for the "'Var- 
sity " captain is not, aa lierc, to find eight men all 
fitted for places in tlio boat, but, out of many fit, 
to tell which to take. For years the American 
press has reported the pei-fori nances of onr student 
oarsmen even oftener and more fully than the Eng- 
lisli non-sporting papere those of their own oars- 
men, 80 that they have filled a larger space in the 
public eye. Men naturally thought that the inter- 
est among the students themselves was well-nigh 
universal, and many fathers expressed inisgivinga 
about sending sons to institutions where the reg- 
ular curriculum seemed a secondary matter, and 
performance in athletic contests the chief thing. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, this whole idea is 
an egregious mistake. Most of the etndenta do 
fake some interest in these contests, but it goes no 
farther than talking somewhat about them, and 
viewing them when they come off, and perhaps 
betting the amount of their term-bills on them. 
The number who actually take part, either in tlie 
racing or the ball matches, or in trying for a 
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chance in them, is ridiculously Email. Dr. Sar- 
gent sajs that at Tale College, where he has been 
for aix years iMsti'uctor iu physical culture, they 
actually do not exceed three per cent, of the whole 
nuiuber of students, while five per cent, will in- 
clude eveiy man in college who takes active work 
St the gymnasium, on the river, or the ball-field! 
Any one familiar with American college athletics 
knows that the proportion of students who either 
jilay ball or row is probably, taking year and year 
together, about as great at Yale as anywhere in 
the coiiiiti-y. 

Siii-pvising as these figures are, they prove con- 
clusively that the present system of college athlet- 
ics, BO far as it assumes to benefit tJie students at 
lai-ge, or even a tithe of them, is an utter failure. 
Here, then, instead of the supposed advance in the 
general physical culture o\'er that of years ago, 
there has been almost no advance. TJiere are a 
few men who devote much time and attention to 
severe athletics, more than there is any need of, 
and become skilled and famous at them, but the 
great majority do little or nothing. Better ideas 
they doubtless have of what is and what is not 
creditable performance among the athletes, and also 
ae to Uie progress tliat can be made in muscular 
development by direct and steady work. But tliat 
progress and that work tliey have no share i 
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The very nstiiral resiiU folIowB, that the great mS' 
jority of students, at graduation, average no bettel 
ill size, etrength, liealth, vigor, endurance, or stani' 
ina tiiaa those of a genoration ago, or are any fit- 
ter to stand siicuessfully tlte wear and tear of their 
life's work. Indeed, it ie very doubtful if they are 
pbyBically aa well fitted for what is before them as 
tlie previoiiB genei'ation Wei*, for in the latter case 
probably moie came from farms and homes where 
ninch manual labor was necessary, while now a 
greater fraction are f I'om the eities, or are the sons 
of pai-ents whose occnpation is mainly sedentary. 
Yet in that day gymnasiums at the colleges wei'e 
almost ntiknown, while now they are general. 

Does the gymnasium, then, pay? Yes, like a 
bath-tub — if used, and used sensibly ; bnt if not, 
not. Then, as it is used so little, is it worth hav- 
ing? 

At Ilarvai-d, for instance, to-day there is in proc- 
ess of erection, at great expense, a gymnasium 
which, when finished, will doubtless be the most 
costly building of the sort in this country, and very 
possibly the best appointed as well. But unless 
there is introduced some sensible and vigorous sys- 
tem of bringing the students regularly there, and 
working them while they are there, it will almost 
eurely prove a failui-e, and accomplish little or no 
more good than did the old one. Now, suppose, 
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firet that this new institution is to be carried on 
with no more vigor or good sense tban its predecea- 
eore. Next, suppose tliat, opposite tliis expensive 
affair, on some neighboring field, there were built 
a comtuodions shed, oostiitg perhaps one- tenth as 
much as its more pretentious rival, strongly framed, 
weather-tight, sensibly arranged, well lit, and com- 
fortably warmed, large enough, too, to admit, at 
the edge of the main room, of a ninning track of 
Eay twenty laps to the mile. In an L adjoining 
let there be ample and well -ventilated dressing- 
rooms, a locker for each student, and sufficient 
washing facilities to meet the demand. Suppose 
the ordinary sorts of apparatus were there, but 
made with great care, and of the proportions skill- 
ed gymnasts fiave foimd most suitable. Let there 
be, besides, all newly -invented appliances which 
have proved valuable, soch as the twenty or more 
Dr. Sai'gent has introduced, and any other good 
ones as well. Suppose, too, that heavy weights for 
lifting, and all heavy clubs and dumb-bells, were 
uarefnily excluded. 

On the walls there should be casts and draw- 
ings, showing well-proportioned and well-developed 
arms, legs, and trunks, and a brief statement with 
each of the various measureuients and proportions, 
and the ages of the men from whom they were 
taken, and, if possible, the sort and amount of work 
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done by each in their progress. These need by 
no meauB be all modern. Greece and Rome, Troy 
and Pompeii, could furnish theii- quota. 

Suppose the director at once, on the joining of a 
pupil, recorded, on a page set apart specially in his 
register, the age, height, general physical charac- 
teristics, weight, girth of calf, thigh, hips, waist, 
lower chest, upper chest — both at rest and inflated 
— neck, upper arm — extended and drawn up — and 
the forearm, hand, and wrist, taking care to note 
the time of day the measurements were made, and 
also obtaining a photograph of the man as he then 
appeared in exercising costume. Suppose that, out- 
side of the ordinary requirements as to method, 
decorum, order of using apparatus, and so on, the 
director refnsed to take any pnpil who would not 
expressly agree to two things: firet, to be at the 
gymnasium, stripped and I'eady for work, exactly 
at such a moment, four days out of the seven ; sec- 
ond, to obey implicitly the director's orders, both 
as to what work he should do, and what omit. 

Suppose the director's ti-aiiiiiig had been such 
that he conld tell at once, both from the looks and 
measurements of tlie man, where he was physically 
lacking, and that ho so arranged his classes that 
all whoso left hands were weaker than their right 
had left-handed work only until they were equal- 
ized lip; tliat weak thighs, calves, abdominal mns- 
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cles, cliesta, and backs had epecial work given 
them, bringing the desired parts directly into play, 
lightly aa each needed at lirat, and then gradually 
■working upward, the stronger parts, meanwhile, be- 
ing at rest. Suppose this were continued until, at 
the end of the year, or often long befor'e it, it is 
fonnd that one arm is now aa strong as the other, 
that the gain in girth at almost every measurement 
is nearly or all of an inch, and at some eveii two 
or more inches. 

Suppose a series of exercises, aimed directly to 
enlar'ge and strengthen the respiratory power, were 
given to all, and every one, also, had a few min- 
utes each day of "setting up," and other work 
aimed not so mucli to add size and strength as to 
make the crooked straight, to point out and insist 
on a proper carriage of the head, the neck, the 
shoulders, the arms, the whole trinik, and the knees, 
aTid to show each pupil what length of step best 
suited him, and which he ought to take. 

Suppose that the director showed at once that 
he not only knew what to do all throngh, but how 
to do it, and so promptly won the confidence of 
those he sought to instruct and benefit. 

Is there any question in which of tiiesg two in- 
stitutions the young man would make the most de- 
sirable progress? The fii-et building and apparatus 
might be grand, fitted up with nearly all that could 
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be desired, but tbe gymnasium lacked a master- 
head who should show its possibilities. G^Miina- 
sium and apparatus were like an ciigino without 
steam. Tlie second building was not of much au- 
eoHnt as a building, but quite all that was ueeded 
for tlie real end in view. The Loudon Kowing- 
tlub boat-lioiises were for a long time mere sheds, 
not to be named in the same day with the taste- 
ful stone boat-houses along the Schuylkill, for in- 
stance ; but those same plain sheds have for many 
years turned out amateur oarsmen who could row 
down any in the world. 

Aud what a benefit a gymnasium conducted on 
some plan similar to that above suggested would 
be to any college or nni\ersity I Aud yet almost 
any college, even of limited means, could afford it. 
Change the plan a little, and make the attendance 
by all students jnst as it is in other branches — just 
as it is at West Point in horseback practice — com- 
pulsory. Give the director a salary adequate to 
secure a firet-class man in his calling — not merely 
an accomplished gynniaat, acrobat, boxer, or fencer, 
but an educated physician, tlie peer of any of his 
brother-membei-s of the faculty, fond of his calling, 
fond of the field before him, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the plainer kinds of gynmasties and of ao- 
rgbfttiu work, and a good boxer, an iustrnctoi* espe- 

Ily quick in detecting the physical defects in hJB 
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pupil, in knowiDg what exercise will cure them, 
zealous in intereeting him, in encouraging him on, 
what incalcnlable good lie could do! Every stu- 
dent in that college would practically have to be 
made over. Long before tlie four years, or even 
one of t!iem,weve tlirough, that instructor wonld 
have made all the men erect {as is daily being done 
with the West Pointer). But liia pnpils, instead 
of being like the latter, develo^jed simply in those 
muscles which hia business called into play, would 
each be well developed all over, would each be up 
to what a well-built man of his years and size 
ought to be in the way of strength, and sliili, and 
staying powers, and — a moat important thing — 
would know what he could do, and what he could 
not; and so would not, as is now every day the 
case with many, attempt physical efforts long be- 
fore he was fitted for them. 

If he wanted to go into racing, the director 
would be his host friend, and would point ont to 
hira that the only safe way to get one's heart and 
Inngs used to the violent action which they must 
midcrgo in racing, especially after the racer gets 
tired, would be by gradually increasing his speed 
from slow up to the desired pace, iiiatcad of, as too 
often happens, getting up to racing pace before he 
13 half fit for it. 

But he wonld also show him how one-aided i: 
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would make liim, developing some pai-ts, and let- 
ting others remain idle and fall behind in develop- 
ment, and — more important still — how brief and 
ephemeral was the fame which he was working I 
for, and the risks of overdoing which it entailed. j 
Let one college in this land graduate each year a i 
class of which every man has an erect carriage and 
mien, has the legs and arms, the back and chest, 
not of a Hercnles, not of a prize racer or figlitei-, 
but of a hale, comely, strong, and well-proportion- 
ed man, and see how well it would pay. Bear in 
mind tliat an hour a day put in in the right way ■ 
and at the i-ight work will effect all this in far less 
time than fonr yeara of trying. The Ijardest- read- 
ing man can readily spare the time for it, especial- 
ly if he must. What! would it take him fi'om the 
thin, cadaverous fellow he too often ie, and do all 
that for him t Beyond all doubt it would, Snch I 
vigorous work would h<io!i sharpen his appetite, and 
he would find that, eat all he liked, he conld digest 
it promptly, and would feel all the better for his 
generons living. The generous living has fed mus- 
cles now vigorously nsed ; they have been enlarged 
and strengthened : the legs, which never nsed to try | 
to jump a cnbit high, even, once in tlie whole year, 

tnow carry their owner safely over a four-rail fence, \ 
and perhaps another rail, or even two of them, 
ffbe liin^s, wliich were scarcely half expanded, I 
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HOW have every air-cell thoroughly filled for at 
bast one entire lioTir daily — an excellent thing for 
weak liingB. Correct positions of standing, sitting, 
walking, and running being now well known and 
inideratood, the lungs get more air into them than 
fonneriy, even when their owner is at rest. An- 
other effect of it alt is shown in a decidedly raoi'e 
vigoi"ons circulation, and the consequent exhilara- 
tion and buoyancy of spirits, no matter whether 
the work in hand is mental or physical. 

But will not this hour's work diil! him mentally? 
It may be proper to digress for a moment and see 
if it will. Of men who have done just this kind 
and amount of work, this work aimed at every 
part of the body, we liiid no record, simply be- 
cause, as we have already shown, considerablo as 
the increased interest is in physical culture and 
development, tliis plan of reaching all the parts 
and being just to all, has scarcely been tried. But 
abundant proof that some physical exercise will 
not dull the man, but even bnghten him, can be 
had without difficulty. A moment's reflection will 
show that a mind ever on the stretch must, like a 
bow so kept, be the worse for it, and that the strain 
nnist be occasionally slacked. There are two ways 
of slacking it. Both the physician and expeiienee 
tell ns that nothing rests a tired brain like sensi- 
ble, physical exercise, e\ce\>l, ot co'R'Rft,%\c«^. 
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"Wlieii in active iifie"6ay8 Mitchell, "the tliink- 
iiig organs become full of blood, and, as Dr. Lom- 
bard has shown, rise in temperature, while the feet 
and lianda become cold. Nature meant that for 
their work they should be, in the first place, sup- 
plied with food ; next, that they should have certain 
intervals of rest to rid themselves of the excess of 
blood accumulated during tlieir periods of activity; 
and this is to bo done by sleep, and also by bring* 
ing into play the physical maehiuery of the body, 
sHch as the muscles — that is to say, by exercise 
which flimhea the parts engaged in it, and so de- 
pletes the hi-ain."* 

Here, then, some physical exercise will rest his 
bi'ain, and fit it for more and better work. But 
this does not necessarily imply so ranch as is call- 
ed for in the hour. Happily, however, there is no 
lack of instances where work, quite aa vigorous^ 
though not as well directed, has accompanied men- 
tal work of a very high oi-der, and to all appear- 
ances has been a help rather than a hinderance. 
Instead of one hour a day. Napoleon for yeara was 
in the saddle several hours almost daily, but we 
never heard that it clogged his mind. Charles 
O'Conor, always fond of long walks, is good at 
them to-day, and noticeably erect and quick of 
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iiioveraeiit, though for weeks he once lay at death's 
door, and though he was born in 1804. James 
RuEsell Lowell, sturdy, broad, and ruddy, is said 
to never ride when he eaii walk, and he is nearly 
sixty. Gladstone's reputation as an axeman among 
the Hawarden oaks has reached onr sboi-ea. In- 
deed, it is donbtful if there are many better ye/^ers 
of his age in Europe, and lie was bom in 1809. 
Mr. M. IJ. Beebee, the present senior tutor at Cam- 
bridge University in England, who rowed at num- 
ber two in the '"Vareity" eight against Oxford in 
'65, not only took the very highest university hon- 
or—a double-first — but a much higlier double-first 
than even Gladstone had taken years before. Tlie 
fencing, duelling, and hard riding of Bismarck's 
yonth do not seem to have perceptibly dimmed his 
intellect, or to have unfitted it for enormous and 
very important work in later life. 

And while the in-door work equalizes the 
strength, and takes caro of the arms and chest, the 
hour's "constitutional" daily out-of-doora has an 
especial advantage, in that it insures at least that 
much out-of-door life and air. Dr. Mitchell says, 
"When exposure to ont-of-door aii' is associated 
with a fair share of physical exertion, it is an im- 
mense safeguard against the ills of anxiety and too 
much brain-work. I presume that very few of our 
generals could have gone through with ttve,\v itviv- 
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ble t&Bk if it bad not been that tbcy lived in tbe 
open air and exercised freely. For th^e reasons 
I do not doubt tbat the effects of our great con- 
test were far more severely felt by the Secretary 
of War and tbe late President than by Grant or 
Sherman." 

A recent, interesting, and wonderfully apt in- 
stance, tnoi'e so than any of these, one going 
straight to tbe point, and as nearly as possible the 
ec[uivalent of what we propose to ni-ge later on ali 
sedentary men, one where the pi-oof comes direct- 
ly from tbe gentleman's own pen, is tbat of tbe 
late Mr. Bryant, whose letter on tbe subject, wi-it- 
ten to a friend in 1871, will be found on page 169. 
With characteristic sturdiness, with no one to aid 
or guide him, he hit on a plan of work to be done, 
partly in ii is little home-gymnasium, and partly on 
the I'oad, and stuck faithfully to it till well o^'er 
foui-score,and at eigbty-two be told the writer tbat 
be continued his exereise simply because it paid. 
His aim was to keep all bis machinery in working 
order, and to prolong his life ; and when be did die, 
at eighty -four, it was not from old age, not because 
bis f unetious were worn ont. With his usual vigor 
and energy when any writing was to be done, he 
had thrown himself into his work of preparing his 
address at the Mazzini celebration, till, tired and 
eihansted, tlie undue expoawre to tke hot saa,^ 
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the resulting fall were too much for hinij and these 
were what took him away. 

But the plan here suggested will not oulj cover 
all he did, but more. Brj-ant does not aeem to 
liave cared for ereetuess, nor for a harmonious 
development of all the muscles. But had the 
amount of work he took heen eo directed, he might 
in youth have attained that harmony, and main- 
tained it thi-oiigh life, as Vanderbilt maintained 
his erectness. 

There need be little fear, then, that a right iise 
of the gymnasium will overdo. No better safe- 
guard against that eonld be had than a wise di- 
reetor, familiar with the capacities of his pupil, 
watching him daily, instilling sound principles, and 
giving him the very work he needs. Under snch 
a tutor a young man who went to college, on re- 
ceiving his degree, would, if his moral and mental 
dntiea were attended to, be graduated, not with 
an educated mind alone, but au educated body as 
well; not with merely a bright head, and a body 
and legs like a pair of tonga. If the history of 
brave, independent, earnest, pure men goes for 
anything, it will be found that as the body was 
healthy and strong, it has in many a pass in life 
directly aided moral culture and strength, and has 
kept the man from defiling that bodj' whicli was 
meant to be kept sacred. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOUE RESDLTB OF BRIEF SYSTEMATIC EXKBCISB. 

In a country like onrs, where the inasses are so 
intelligent, where eo mnch cave ia taken to aecnre 
what is called a good ediieation, the ignorance as 
to what can be done to the body by a little system- 
atic physical education is simply maryelloiis. Few 
pei'sons seem to be awai^e tliat any limb, or any 
part of it, can be developed from a state of weak- 
ness and deficiency to one of fulness, strength, and 
beanty, and that equal attention to all the limbs, 
and to the body as well, will work like resnlt 
throughout. A man spends three or four weeks 
at the hay and grain harvest, and is surprised at 
the increased grip of his hands, and the new power 
of arm and back. lie tramps throngh forests, and 
paddles np streams and lakes after game, and re- 
turns wondering how three or four miles on a 
level sidewalk could ever have tired him. 

An acquainlance of oiira, an active and skilled 
journalist, says that he once set ont to saw twenty 
coi-ds of wood, lie was a slight, weak youth. He 
fonnd he had not enough strength or wind to s 
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throngh one cut of a log — that he had to constantly 
Bit down and rest. People laughed at him, and at 
Iiis thiiibiTig he could go through that mighty pile. 
But they did not know what was in him ; for, stiuk- 
iiig gamely to his self-imposed task, he says that in 
a very few days he found his stay improving rap- 
idly, that he did not tire half so easily, and, more 
than that, that there began to come a feeling over 
hirn^a must welcome one — of new strength in his 
arms and across his chest; and that what had at 
first looked ahnoat an i in possibility had now be- 
come very possible, and was before long accom- 
plished. Now, what lie, by his manliness, found 
was fast doing so much for his arms and chest, 
was bnt a sample of whiit equally steady, system- 
atic work might have done for his whole body. 
Indeed, a later experience of this same gentleman 
will be ill place here; for at I>r. Sargent's gymna- 
sium in New York, in the winter of lS7S-'79, he, 
though a middle-aged man, increased the girth of 
liis chest two inches and Jive-eighthn in six weeks! 
and this working but one hour a day; and he 
found that he could not only do more work daily 
Rftorward at his profession, but better work as 
well. 

The youth who works daily in a given line at 
the gymnasium as much expects that, before the 
year is over, not only will the mwaeVe?, wssA. ie-viAr 
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eJly increase in strengtli, but in size and sliapeli- 
iiess as well, as he does that the year's reading will 
improve liis mind, or a year's labor bring him his 
Balary. It is an every -day expression with him 
that such a fellow "got his arm up to" fifteen, or 
his chest to forty-odd inches, and so on. He 6ees 
nothing singular in this. lie knows this one, who 
in a ehort time put half an incli on his forearm, or 
an inch; that one, whose thigh, or chest, or waist, 
or calf made eqnal progiras. Group and classify 
these gains in many cases, and note the anionnt of 
work and the time taken in each, and soon one can 
tel! pretty well what can be done in this direction. 
Few of our gymnasiums are so kept that their rec- 
ords will aid much in this inquiry, simply because 
the instrnctor either has no conception of the field 
before him, or, if he has, for some reason fails to 
improve the opportimity. 

Look at what Maclaren effected (as described by 
him in his admirable " Physical Education "), not 
with here and there an isolated case, but with botli 
boys and men turned in on him by the himdred, 
and in all stages of impeii ect development I Take 
i t tiret among the boys. Under systematic exercise, 

W , a boy at Radley College, ten years old in 

June, 1861, had, seven yeai-s later, increased in 

height from 4 feet CJ Indies to 5 feet lOJ inches, 

a gain of 16 inches in all; u\ vfe\£l,\t fvom ( 
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pounds — light weight for a ten-year-old boy — to 
156 pounds; far heavier than most boys at seven- 
teen; showing an advaiiue of 90 poiuids. His 
forearm went from 7i to llf inolies — very large 
for a boy of seventeen, and decidedly above the 
average of that of most men ; his upper arm from 
7i inches to 13f — also far above the average at 
that age; while his chest had actually increased 
in girth from 26 inches — which was almost slen- 
der, even for a ten-year-old — to 39^ inches, which 
is all of two inches larger than the average man's. 

His description of this boy was : " Height above 
average; other measurements average. Fi'om com- 
mencement, growth rapid, and sustained toitk reg- 
ular and vniform development. The whole frame 
advancing to great physical power." 

Another boy, H -, starting in Jnne, 1860, 

when ten years old, 4 feet 6^ inches high, and 
weighing 73 pounds — much heavier than the oth- 
er at the start — in eight yeare gained 13J- inches, 
making him 5 feet 7J inches — of medium height 
for that age. He gained 71 pounds in the eight 
years, and at 144 pounds was better built tliaa 

W at 156; for, though his forearm, starting 

at 8 inches, had become Hi, a quarter of an inch 

less than W 's, yet his upper arm had gone 

from SJ to 13i inches, or one-eighth of an inch 
lai;g:er, while liia chest rose from 2S^ to S'S \a<Asa . 
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— within half an inch of the other's, though the 
latter was 3 inches taller. 

He is descrihed : " Height Blightlj above aver- 
age; other nieasLii-ementa considerably above aver- 
age. From coin men cement, gi'owth and develop- 
ment regular and continuous. The whole fra-me 
perfectly developed for this period qflife^'' 

S 'a case is far more remarkable. He was 

evidently very email and nndersized. "Height 
and all otiier measurements ^^-an^/y below average; ; 
the whole frame stimted and dwarfish. Advance- 
ment at first slight, and very in-egnlar. After- 
ward rapid, and eomiiaratively regular." 

Ho only gained in height three-quarters of an 

ineli from thirteen to fourteen, where W had 

gained 3|- inches, and H 3J inches. Yet, from 

fifteen to sixteen, where W only went ahead 

half an inch, and H — — five-eightlis of an inch, 

S actually gained 4 inches, which must have 

been raoat gratifying. His weight changes were 
even more noticeable. From twelve to fifteen 

"W ■ gained 58 pounds, and H 39, while 

all S ■ — could show was 12. But from fifteen 

to sixteen see how he caught up ! Where W 

made 11 pounds, and H- ■■- 10, 8 made 23, 

Where W 'b chest wont up 1 inch, and H 'b 

1^ inches, S 's went up 3 inches. 

Now, how long did these boys work 1 As Mao- 

tJaivn savF, "./nxt one hour par meek V i 

J ^1 
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What parent believes that any hour in that 
week waa bettei- spent — better for the comfort, for 
the welfare of the boy, or better in fitting him foi- 
future iisefulness — or what nearly so well? Mi 
boys waste that miieh time nearly every day. 

Look, too, at tlie benefit to the boy in all hi 
after-life. Indeed, does not this hour a week, in 
fiome instances, insure an after-life, and snatch not 
a few from an early grave ! Ilad every slim, thin- 
cliested man in America, and every slim, thin- 
chested boy who never lived to be a man, spent an 
hour weekly under such tutoring, from the age of 
ten to eighteen, would not the benefit to our laud 
in working-power, in vigor and force, and comfort 
as well, have been incalculable? And had it, in- 
stead of one hour a week, been two or three, or 
even an hour a day, might not the i-eaults have 
been even more gratifying? 

Professor Maclaren may well congratulate him- 
self on sucii good results among the boys. But 
what has he done with men? Some years ago 
twelve uoii-commisBioned officere, selected from all 
branches of the service, were sent to him to qual- 
ify as instructors for the British army. lie says; 

"They ranged between nineteen and twenty- 
nine years of age, between five feet five inches 
and six feet in height, between nine stone two 
[128] pounds and twelve stone six [174\ ijoundi 
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in weiglit, and liad seen from tea to twelve years' 
eervioe." 

He carefully registered the measurements of 
eacli at the start, and at difiereat times through- 
out their progress. He says : 

'' The mueuular additions to the arms and shoiil- 
dei-s, and the oxpansioii of the chest, were so great 
as to have absolutely a Indie roua and embarrassing 
result, for, before the fourth month, se^-eral of the 
men could not get into their uniforms, jackets, and 
tunics, without assistance, and when they had got 
them on they could not get them to meet down 
the middle by a hand's-breadth. In a month more 
tliey could not get into them at all, and new cloth- 
ing had to be procured, pending the arrival of 
which the men had to go to and from the gym- 
nasium in their great-coats. One of these men 
gained five inches in actual girth of chest." 

And he well adds: "Now who shall tell the 
value of these five inches of chest, five inches of 
additional space for the heart and lungs to work 
in^" Hardly five inches more of heart and Inug 
room, though part of the gain must have been of 
coHi-se from the enlargement of the muscles on 
the side of the chest. 

He also hit upon another plan of showing the 
change; for he says lie had them "photographed, 
stripped to the waist, both at Hret and when t 
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four months were over, and the change even in 
these portraits was vei-y di&tinct, and most notablj 
in the j'Oimgest, who was nineteen, foi-, besides the 
acqnisition of muscle, there was in his case "a re- 
adjustment and expansion of the osseons frame- 
work upon which the mnscles are distributed." 
Now let us look a little at the measurements and 
the actual changes wrought. 

Ill the first place, this last instance settles con- 
clusivelj one matter most important to flat-chest- 
ed youth, namely, whether the shape of the chest 
itself can be changed ; for here it was done, and 
in a very short time at that. Again, of these 
twelve men, in less tlian eight months every one 
gained pei-eeptibly in height; indeed, there was an 
average gain of tive-twelfths of an inch in height, 
though all, save one, were over twenty; and one 
man who gained half an inch was twenty-eight 
years old, while one twenty-six gained five-eighths 
of an inch ! (Most people suppose they can get no 
taller after twenty-one.) All increased decidedly 
in weight — the smallest gain being 5 pounds, the 
avei'ftge 10 pounds; and one, and he twenty-eight, 
and a five-feet-eleven man, actnally went np fi-om 
149 poimds at the beginning, to 165 pounds in 
less than four months. It is not likely there was 
much fat about them, as they had so much vig- 
orons muscular exerctso. Every man's cheat en- 
I 10 
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lavged decidedly, the smallest gain being a wholfl 
inch in the four month?, the average being 2J 
inches, and one, though twenty-four yeai-a old, act- 
nally gaining 5 inches, or over an inch a month. 
Every npper arm increased 1 inch, most o£ them 
more than that, and one IJ inches. As the work 
was aimed to develop the whole body, there is lit- 
tle donbt that there waa a proportioEial increase in 
the girth of hips and thigh and calf. 

Again, from the Koyal Academy at Woolwich, 
Professor Maclaren took twenty-one youths whose 
average age was abont eighteen, and in the brief 
period of four months and a half obtained an 
average advance of If pounds in weight, of 2J 
inches in chest, and of 1 inch on the npper arm ; 
while one fellow, nineteen, and slender at that, 
gained 8 pounds in weight, and SJ inches abont 
the chest I Think wiiat a difference tliat woitld 
make in the chest of any man, and a difference all 
in the right direction at that ! 

But the most satisfactory statistics offered were 
those of two articled pupils, one sjxteen, the other 
twenty. In exactly one year's work the younger 
grew from 5 feet 2J inches in height to 5 feet 4| 
inches. He weighed 108 ponnds on his sixteenth 
birthday; on his seventeenth, 129! At the start 
his chest girthed 31 inches ; twelve months later, 
jnst 36 ! Hie foieai'm went up from 8 inches to 
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10 indies, and his upper arm from 9^ inebea to 
Hi. 

Willie the older gained but three-eighths of 
an inch in height, his weight went up from 153 
pounds to 161^, his forearm from llj inches to 
12f— -an unusually large forearm for any man — 
and 'his npper arm from llj inches to 13^, while 
his chest actually made the astouibhing stride of 
from 34 inohes to 40. Not yet a large arm, save 
below the elbow, not yet a great chest; five inch- 
es smaller, for instance, than Daniel Webster's, 
but greatly ahead of what they were a year ear- 
lier. 

There is no mystery about the Maclaren meth- 
od. Others might do it, perhaps not as well as he, 
for Maelaren's has been a veiy exceptional experi- 
ence; still, well enough. 

•■ Look what Sargent did with a Bowdoin student 
of nineteen, as sliown in Appendix iV. In four 
houre' work a week this student's upper arm went 
np 1 J inches — just the same amount as did Mac- 
laren'e student of twenty ; his chest went up from 
36i niches to 40, while that of Maclaren's man 
went from 34 to 40; but it should be borne in 
mind that 36J is Iiarder to add 6 inches to in this 
kind of work than 34. In height the Englishman 
made tliree-eighths of an inch in the year, while 
the Amen'can made a wliole iwA\. Bxv\. ^.WVeS. 
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ter also led easily in anotlier direction, and a very 
important one too; for, while the Briton, tliongli 
but a year older, and of almost exactly the eaine 
lieiglit, gained but SJ pounds in the year, the 
American made 15! His case is further valuable 
in that it shows, beside this advance above tlie 
waist, splendid increase in girth of hips, thigh, and 
calf as well. 

With us Americans fond of results, many of 
whose chests, by-the-way, do not increase a hair's- 
bi-eadth in twenty yeai-s, better proof conld not be 
sought than these figures offer of the value of a 
system of exercise which would work such rapid 
and decided changes. Had they all been with 
bojB, there might have been difficulty in Beparating 
what natural growth did, in the yeara they change 
BO fast, from what was the result of de\elopment. 
But most of tlio cases cited are of men who had 
their growth, and had apparently, to a large extent, 
taken their form and set for life. To take a, man 
twenty-eight yeare old, tall and rather slim, and 
whose height had pi'obably not increased a single 
hair's -breadth in seven yeare, and in a few short 
months increase that height by a good half inch ; 
to take anothei', also twenty-eight, and suddenly, in 
the abort period between September Htli and the 
30th of the next April, add sixteen pounds to his 
'ei^Lt, and every pound of exuellent^ 
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itself no light thing; and there are thousands of 
men in our land to-day who would be delighted to 
make an eqnallj great addition to tbeii' general 
size and strength, even in twice the period. To 
add live whole inches of chest, and nearly that 
unieh of hing and heart room and stomach room, 
and tlie conseqnent greater capacity for all the vi- 
tal organs, is a matter, to many men, of almost 
immeasurable value. Hear Dr. Morgan, in his 
English " Univereity Oai-s," on this point: "An 
addition of three inches to the circumference of 
the chest implies that the lungs, instead of con- 
taining 250 cubic inches of air, as they did before 
tlieir functional activity was exalted, are now ca- 
pable of receiving 300 cubic inches within their 
cells: the value of this angmented lung accom- 
modation will readily be admitted. Suppose, for 
example, that a man is attacked by inflammation 
of the Inngs, by pleurisy, or some one of the va- 
ried forms of consumption, it may readily be con- 
ceived that, in such an emergency, the possession 
of enough lung tissue to admit forty or fifty addi- 
tional cubic inches of air will amply suffice to turn 
the Bcale on the side of recovery. It assists a 
patient snccessfnlly to tide over the critical stage 
of his disease." A man, then, of feeble lungs^ 
the consumptive, for instance — taken early in 
band, iWtli the care which M.ac\«.vevi o\ ^^f^^x^. 
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could 80 well RU'C, gradually advauced in every di- 
rection, would suddenly tiiid tliat Iiis narrow, tliia, 
and hollow chest had departed, had given way to 
one round, full, deep, and roomy; tliat the fee- 
ble lungs and lieart which, in cooler weatiier, 
were formerly hardly up to keeping tlie extrem- 
itiea waiin, are now strong and vigorous; that 
the old tendency to lean his head forwai-d when 
standing or walking, and to sit stooping, with 
most of his vital organs cramped, has all gone. 
In their place had come an erect carriage, a firm 
tread, a strong, well-knit trunk, a manly voice, and 
a buoyancy and esliilaration of spirits worth un- 
told wealth. Who will say that all these have not 
assured him yeare of life? 

Well, but did all this increase of weight and 
size actually change (he shape of the chest, for in- 
stance, and take the hollowness oat of it ? That is 
exactly what it did; and Maclaren has a drawing 
of the same chest at the beginning and end of the 
year, showing an increase in the bi-eadth, depth, 
and fulness of the lower cheat which makes it 
seem almost impossible that it could have belong- 
ed to the same person. It will be remembered 
that Maclaren claimed* that just such a readjust- 
ment of the osseous framework would result. la 
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not thie, then, remaking a man? lustead of a 
cramped stomach, half-nsed lungs, a tliin, scrawny, 
oaved-in make, poor pipe-stems of legs, with arms 
to match, ahaost e\avy one under forty, at least, 
can in a very few months, by means of a series of 
exert'ises, cliange tliose same slender legs, those 
pnny arma, tiiat flat cliest, that slim neck, and met- 
amorphose their owner into a weli-biiilt, self-suffi- 
cient, vigorous man, fitter ii hundred times for se- 
vere in-door or out-door life, for the quiet plod- 
ding at the desk, or the stormy days and nights of 
the ocean or the bivouac. Who is going to do bet- 
ter brain-work : he whose brain is steadily fed with 
vigorous, rich blood, made by machinery kept con- 
stantly in excellent order, never cramped, aided 
daily by judicious and vigorous exercise, tending 
directly to rest and build him up? or lie who over- 
works his brain, gets it once flogged with blood, 
and, for many hours of the day, keeps it clogged, 
who does nothing to draw the blood out of his 
brain for awhile and put mow of it in the mus- 
clee, who, perhaps, in the very midst of his work, 
rushes out, dashes down a full meal, and huriies 
back to work, and at once sets hia brain to doing 
well-nigh its utmost! 

Well, but is not the work which will effect such 
swift changes very severe, and so a hazarduua one 
to attempt? That is just what it is not. Is there 
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ftiiy thing very foritiidable in wooden dumb -bells 
weigliiug only two and a half pounds eadi, or clubs 
of three and a half pounds, oi- pnllej-weights of 
from ten to tif teen pounds ? or ia any great danger 
likely to result from their nse? And yet they were 
Sargent's weapons with his Bowdoin two hun- 
dred.* Nothing ill Maularen's work, so far as he 
points out what it is, is nearly so dangerous as a 
sudden run to boat or train, taken by one all out 
of the way of running, perhaps who has never 
learued. There a heart unused to swift work is 
suddenly forced to beat at a tremeudons rate, lungs 
ordinarily half-used are strained to their utmost, 
and all without one jot of pnsparation. 

But here, by the most careful and judicious sys- 
tem, the result of long study and much practical 
application, a person ia taken, and, by work exactly 
suited to his weak state, is gradually hardened aud 
strengthened. Then still more is given him to do, 
and so on, at the rate that is plainly seen to best 
suit him. Develop every man's body by such a 
method, teach every American school-boy the ei'ect 
carriage of the West Pointer, aLid how many men 
among iia would there be built after the pattern 
of the typical brother Jonathan, or of the thin- 
chested, round - shouldered, inerect, and generally 
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weak make, so common in neai'ly every city, town, 
and village in our land ? 

Look, too, at the knowledge such a conree brings 
of the workings of one's own body, of its general 
strnctnre, of its possibilitiea! What a lecture on 
the hnman body it must prove, and how it must 
fit the man to keep his strength up, and, if lost, to 
recover it; for it has uniformly been found that a 
man once strong needs but little work daily to keep 
him BO. A little reflection on facts like the fore- 
going mnst point strongly to the conclusion that 
the body — at least of any one not yet middle-aged 
— admits of a vai-iety and degree of cultui-e almost 
as great as could be desired, certainly sufficient 
to make reasonably sure of a great accession of 
strength and health to a pei-son formerly weak, 
and that with but a little time given each day to 
the work. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WOaK FOE TOE FLESHY, THE THIN, THE OLD. 



F 

I While the endeavor has been made to point out 

' the value of plain and simple esei-cise — for, in i 

later chapter, particular work will be designated 
which, if followed systematically and pereistently, 
will correct many physical defects, snbBtitntiug 
guod working health and vigor for weakness — the 
reply may be made, " Yes, tliese are well enough 
for the young and active, bnt tJiey will not avail 
a fleshy person, or a slim one, or one well up in 
yeai-s." 

Let us see about this. Take, first, those burden- 
ed with flesh wJiich seems to do them little or no 
good, and which is often a liiiiderance, dulling and 
slackening their energies, preventing them from 
doing much which they could, and which they be- 
lieve they would do with alaci-ity were they once 
freed from this unwelcome burden. There are 
some pei-sons with whom the reduction of flesh be- 
comes a necessity. They have a certain physical 
task to perform, and they know they cannot have 
itber the strength or the wind to get through with 
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it creditably, uiileas they first rid tbetHBelves of con- 
eidei'able superduons fieeb. 

Take the man, for instance, who wants to walk 
a i-ace of several miles, or to run or row one. He 
has often heard of men getting their weight down 
to a certain figure for a similar purpose. He has 
eeen some one who did it, and he is eontident thiit 
he can do it. He sets about it, takes much and 
severe physical work daily, warmly clad, perspiring 
freely, while be subjects his skin to much friction 
from coarse towels, He does without certain food 
which he understands makes fat, and only eats that 
wliich be believes makes mainly bone and muscle. 
He sticks to his work, aud gradually makes tJiat 
work harder and faster. To his gratification, bo 
finds that not only has his wind improved, so that, 
in the place of the old panting after a slrgliE efEoit 
— walking briskly up an ordinary flight uf staii-s, 
for instance — he can now breathe as easily and 
quietly, and can stick to it as long, as any of hia 
leaner companions. By race-day be is down ten, 
fifteen, or twenty pounds, or even more,aa the case 
may be. While lie lias ihiis reduced himself, and 
is far stronger and more enduring than he was 
I before, he is not the only one who has lost flcsli, if 
there have been a number working with him, as 
in a boat-crew. Notice the lists of onr univer- 
sity crews and tlieir weights, pnblisbed when tUa^ 
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commence strict training, eay a month before tlie 
race, and compare tliem with those of the same 
men on race-day, particnlarly in hot weather. Tlie 
rednction is very marked all through the crew. In 
the English nniversity eights it is e\'en more strik- 
ing, the Jarge and stalwart fellows, who fill their 
thwai-ts, often eoniing down in a month an average 
of over a dozen pounds per man. 

We have seen a student, after weighing himself 
nn scales in the gymnasium, sit down at a fifty-five 
pomid rowing weight, pul! forty-five full strokes a, 
minote for twenty minutes, then, clad exactly as 
before, weigh again on the same scales, and find 
he waa just one pound lighter than he was twenty 
minutes earlier. 

But the difference is more marked in more ma- 
tured men, who natui-ally rnn to flesh, than in stu- 
dents. A prize-fighter, for instance, in changing 
from a life of indulgence and immoderate drink- 
ing, will often como down as much as thirty, or 
even forty pounds, in preparing for his contest. It 
should he remembered that, hesides other advan- 
tages of his being thin, it is of great importance 
that his face should be so lean that a blow on his 
cheek shall not puff it up, and swell it so as to shut 
np his eye, and put him at his enemy's mercy. 

But most people do not care to fake snch s 
and ai-duous ivork as either the ainatettv athlete or 
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the prize-fighter. If thej could hit on some com- 
pamtively light and easy way of restoring ihein- 
selves physiually to a, hard -muscle basis, and could 
BO shake off their burden of flesh without inter- 
fering seriously with their business, they would be 
glad to try it. Let us see if this can be done. 

In the summer of 1877 the writer met a gentle- 
man of middle age, whom he had known for yeare, 
and who has been long connected with one of the 
United States departments in New York city. A 
very steady, hard-working oflHcer, his occupation 
was a sedentary one. Bemombcnng Jiim as a man, 
till recently, of immense bulk, and being struck 
with his evident and great shrinkage, we inquired 
if he liiid been ill. He replied that he had not 
been ill, that for years he had not enjoyed better 
health. Questioning him as to his altered appear- 
ance, he said that, on the eighteenth day of Jan- 
uary, 1877, he weighed threis hundred and five 
pounds ; that, having become so unwieldy, his flesh 
was a source of gi-eat hinderance and annoyance to 
him. Thou he had determined, if possible, to get 
rid of some of it. Having to be at work all day, 
he could only effect his purpose in the eveningR, 
or not at all. So, making no especial change in 
his diet, he took to walking, and soon began to 
average from three to five miles an evening, and 
at the best pace he could make. In tUe <iQld 
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months lie says that be often perepired bo that 
Email ieifles would form on the enda of his hair. 
Asking if it did not come a little stiff soinetinies, 
on stormy nights or wheTi he was very tired, and 
wliether he did not omit his exercise at sach times, 
he said no, but, on the contrary, added two miles, 
which shows the timber the man was made of. 
On the eighteenth of Juno of the sarae year, just 
five months fi-om the start, he weighed but two 
hundred and fifteen pounds, havinff aciually taken 
off ninety pounds, and had ao altered that his for- 
mer clothes wonld not fit him at alh Since that 
time we have again seen him, and he says he is 
now down to two hinidred, and that he has taken 
to hoi'seback-riding, as he is fond of that. He 
looks to-day a lai-ge, sti-ong, hearty man of about 
Jive feet ten, of rather phlegmatic temperament, 
but no one would ever think of him as a fat man. 

Now here is a man well known to hundreds of 
the lawyers of the New York Bar, a living exam- 
ple of what a little energy and determination will 
accomplish for a person who sets about his task as 
if he meant to perform it. 

During the war, M — — , a member of the Bos- 
ton Police force, known to the writer, was said to 
weigh three hundred and fifteen potinds, and was 
certainly an enormously large man. He went 

iDtljj sened for some time as stoker on a g,im- 
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boat, and an intimate friend of liis informed us 
that he had reduced liis weight to one hundred and 
eightj-fonr, 

A girl of fifteen or sixteen, and inclined to be 
fleshv, found that, by a good deal of horseback- 
riding daily, she lost twenty-live poniids in one 
year — so a physician familiar with her case in- 
formed ns. 

Brisk walking, and being on the feet much of 
tlie day— as Americans, for instance, find it neces- 
sary to do when they try lo see the Parisian gal- 
Jeries and many other of Europe's attractions all 
in a very few weeks — will tell decidedly on the 
weight of fleshy people, and dispose them to move 
more qnickly. When yon can do it, this is jier- 
haps not such a bad way to reduce yourself. 

Now, if so many have found that vigoi-ons mus- 
cular exercise, taken daily and assiduously, accom- 
plished the desired end for them, does it not look 
as if a similar course, combined with a little 
strength of purpose, wonld bring similar benefit to 
othei-s? In any case, snch a cuui-se has this advan- 
tage: begun easily, and followed up with grad- 
iially increasing vigor, it will be sure to tone np 
and strengthen one, and add to the spring and 
qyickness of movement, whether it reduces one's 
flesh or not. But it ia a sort of work where free 
perspiration must be encouraged, not KludeteiiW 
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this is piaiitly a prominent element in effecEiiig tlic 
desii'ed purpose. 

But, wiiile many of ua know instances where iat 
people have, by exercise, been rednced to a normal 
weight, is it possible for a thin person to become 
stouter? A thin person may have a lai'ge frame 
or a slender one. Is there any work which will 
increase the weight of each, and bring deaii-able 
roundness and plumpness of trunk and limb ? 

Take, first, the slim man. PoUow him for a day, 
or even an hour, and you will usually find that, 
while often active— indeed, too active— still he does 
no work whicli a person of his height need be real- 
ly strong to do. Put him beside such a person who 
is not merely large, bnt really strong and in equal- 
ly good condition, and correspondingly skilful, and 
let the two train for an athletic feat of some sort 
— row together, for instance, or some other work 
where each must carry other weight in addition to 
his own. The first mile they can go well together, 
and one will do about as much as the other. But 
as the second wears along, the good strength be- 
gins to tell; and the slim nian,'wlule, perhaps, 
sustaining his form pretty well, and going through 
the motions, is not quite doing the work, and his 
friend is gradually drawing away from him. Al- 
the third mile the disparity grows very marked, 
B»d the stronger fellow haa it all his own way, 
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while at the end he also finds tliat he has not 
taken as nvacli out of him as his slender rival. He 
haa had more to caiTv, both in his boat's greater 
weight, and especially in his own, bnt his carrying 
})ower was more than enongli to make np for the 
difference. Measnre the slim man where yon will, 
about his arm or shonldei's, ehest or thigh or calf, 
and the other ontraeasnres him ; the only girth 
where he is np, and perhaps ahead, is that of his 
head— for thin fellows often have big heads. The 
mnscles of the stronger youth are larger as well as 
stronger. 

Now, take the slim fellow, and set him to mak- 
ing so many efEoiis a day with any given muscle 
or muscles, say those of his upper left arm, for 
instance. Put some reward before him which he 
would like greatly to have — say a hundred thou- 
sand dollars^f in one year from date he will in- 
crease the girth of that same upper left arm two 
honest inches. Now, watch him, if he has any 
spirit and stuff, as thin fellows very often have, 
and see what lie does. Insist, too, that whatever 
he does shall in no way interfere with his business 
or regular duties, wliatover they may be, bnt that 
ho must find other time for it And what will he 
do? Why, he will leave no stone unturned to find 
' just what work uses the muscles in question, and 
h at that work he will go, with a teaolntion wMuh 
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110 obstacle will balk. He is simply showing tJie 
tnitb of Emei^oii's broad rule, tbat " in all bimiaii 
actioD tliose faculties will be strong which ai'e 
need ;" and of Maclareii's, " Wliere the activity is, 
there will ho the development." 

Tiie new work fluslies the iniiBcles in qticstion 
with far inoro blood than before, while the wear 
and tear being greater, the call for new material 
coi'i'espoiids, and more and more hearty food ia 
eaten and assimilated. The qnarter-inch or moie 
of gain the fii«t fortnight often beeomes the whole 
inch ill less than two months, and long before the 
year is out the coveted two inches have come. 
And, in acqniring them, his whole left arm and 
shoulder iiave had correspondingly new strength 
added, quite going past his right, though it was the 
laiger at first, if meanwhile he has practically let 
it alone. 

There are some men, either at the college or 
city gymnasiums, every year, who are practical- 
ly getting to themselves such an increase in the 
strength and size of some pai'ticular muscles. 

We knew one at college who, on entering, stood 
hardly five feet fonr, weighed but about one hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds, and was small and rather 
spare. For four yeara he worked with great stead- 
iness in the gymnasiiiiii, afoot and on the water, 

id he graduated a five-foot-eigiit man, splendid- 
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ly built, and weighing a hundred and eixty-eiglit 
pounds — eveiy pound a good one, for lie was one 
of the best bow-oarsmen his niiiversity.ever saw. 

Another, tall and very slendei', but with a large 
head and a very bright mind, was an habitual fault- 
finder at everything on the table, no matter if it 
was fit for a prince. A friend got liim, for awhile, 
into a little athletic work — walking, nmning, aTid 
sparring — nnti! he could trot three miles fairly, 
and tiU one day he walked forty-five — pretty well 
used op, to be sure, bnt he walked it Well, his ap- 
petite went up like a rocket. Where the daintiest 
food would not tempt him before, he would now 
promptly hide a beefsteak weighing a clean pound 
at a meal, and that no matter if cooked in some 
roadside eating-honse, where nothing was neat or 
tidy, and flies abounded almost as they did onus 
in Egypt in Pharaoh's day. Ilis friends frequent- 
ly spoke of his improved temper, and how much 
easier it was to get ou with him. Bnt after a 
while his efforts slackened, and his poor stomach 
i-etiirned to its old vices, at least in part. Had he 
kept at what was doing so much for him, it would 
have continued to prove a many-sided blessing. 

If steady and vigorous use of one set of mus- 
cles gradually increases their size, why should not 
a similar allowance, distributed to each, do the 
same for all? Hee {Ajjpeudix Y.) v;ha.t \X. ivix^ 
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four months and twelve days for Maelai-eu's pupil 
of nineteen, whose upper arm not only gained a 
whole inch and a half (think how that wonld add 
to the beauty alone of many a woman's arm, to eaj 
nothing of its strength), and whose chest enlarged 
five incliea and a qnai'ter, 6ui whose weight went 
tip eight pounds .' Or what it did (see Appendix 
IV.) for Sargent's pupil of nineteen, who in jnat 
one year, besides making an inch and a half of 
upper arm, and three and a half of chest, went 
up from a hundred and forty-five pounds to a hun- 
dred and sixty, or a clean gain of fifteen pounds. 
Or (see Appendix VI.) for Maclai'en's man, fully 
twenty-eight yeara old, who, in seven montlis and 
nineteen days, made sixteen pounds ; or {Appen- 
dix VII.J for his youtJi of sixteen, who in just one 
year hicreased 'h.\&-v!e\^\t full twenty-one pounds! 

These facta certainly show pretty clearly wheth- 
er sensible bodily exercise, taken regularly, and 
aimed at the weak spots, will not tell, and tell pret- 
ty i-apidly, on the thin man wanting to stouten, and 
teli, too, in tho way he wants. 

It will make one eat heartily, it will make him 
sleep hard and long. Every ounce of tho food is 
now digested, and tJie long sleep is jnst what he 
needed. Indeed, if, after a hearty dinner, a man 
irould daily take a nap, and later in the day enough 
k to make sure of being thorouohl^tired 
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■when bedtime came, lie would doubtless find the 
flesh coming in a way to which lie was a stranger. 
Many thin persons do not rest enough. They pre 
constantly on the go, aod the lack of phlegm in 
their make-up rather increases this activity, tliongh 
they do not necessarily accomplish more than those 
who take care to sit and lie still more. 

The writer, at nineteen, spent four weeks on a 
farm behind the Catskills, in Delaware County, 
New York. It was liarvest-time, and, full of ath- 
letic ardor, and eager to retnrn to college the bet- 
ter for the visit, we took a hand with the men. All 
the farm-hands were uniformly on tho field at 
six o'clock in the moi-ning, and it would average 
nearly or quite eight at night before the last load 
was snugly housed away in tlie mow. It was sharp, 
hard work all day long, with a tough, wiry, sqnare- 
loined fellow in the leading swath all the morning. 
But to follow him we were hound to or drop, while 
the pitchfork or rake never rested from noon till 
sunset. Breakfast was served at five-thivty ; din- 
ner at eleven ; supper at four; and a generous howl 
of bread-and-milk— or two bowls, if you wanted 
them — at nine o'clock, just before bedtime, with 
plenty of spring-water between meals; while the 
fare itaeif was good and substiiutla!, just what yon 
would find on any well-to-do farmer's table. And 
Blich an apjjetitej and such sleeYi '. Solti'mQ\.\. vtvwat 
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tiave tried some Biniilar adventure when ]ie wrote 
tliat " tho eleep of the laboring man is sweet, wheth- 
er he eat little or uinch." Well, when we returned 
to college and got on the scales again, the one hnn- 
dred and forty-three pounds at starting liad some- 
how become a hiindred and iifty-aixl And with 
tiiein Butih a grip, and siicili a splendid feeling! 
We have rowed many a race since, bnt tliere was 
as hard work done by some of that little squad on 
that old mountain farm as any man in our boat 
ever did, and there was not much attention paid 
to any one's training rules either. 

It is notorious, among those used to training for 
athletic contests, that thin men, if judiciously held 
in, and not allowed to do too much work, generally 
"train up," or gain decidedly in weight, almost as 
much, in fact, as the fleshy ones lose. 

Now, were the object simply to train up as much 
aa possible, nnusual care could be taken to insure 
careful and deliberate eating, with a. generous 
share of the fat and flesh making sorts of food, 
and quiet rest always for awhile after each meal, 
to aid the digestive organs at their work. Slow, 
deep, abdominal breathing is a great ally to tliis 
latter process; indeed, works direct benefit to many 
of the vital organs, and so to the whole man. All 
the sleep the man can possibly take at night would 
also tcIJ in the right way. So "Nould .^ifeEif Jhin 
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that would tend to ijre\'ent fret and worry, or 
wiiicli would cultivate the ability to bear them 
philosophically. But most thin people do not 
keep still enough, do not talse matters leisurely, 
and do not rest enough; while, if tlieir work ia 
innscular, they do too uiuch daily in proportion to 
their strength. 

They are very likely also to be inerect,with flat, 
thin chests, and contracted stomaoh and abdomen. 
Now the habit of constantly keeping erect, wliether 
Bitting, standing, or walking, combined with tiiis 
same deep, abdominal breathing, soon tends to ex- 
pand not only the lower ribs and lower part of the 
lungs, but the waiet as well, so giving the digestive 
organs more room and freef play. Like the Inngs, 
or any other organ, they do their work best when 
in no way constrained. Better yet, if the person 
will also habituate himsolf, no matter wlmt he is 
at, whether in motion or sitting still, to not only 
breathing the lower half of the lungs full, but the 
whole hings as well, and at each inspiration hold 
the air in his chest as long as he comfortably can, 
ho will speedily iind a quickened and more vigor- 
ous ciranlation, which will he shown, for instance, 
by the veins in hie hands becoming larger, and tlio 
hands theinseh-es growing wanner if the air be 
cold ; he will also feel a mild and agreeable e.xhila- 
mt'ion such as he has seldom bdiov^i cv^tvkwjsA. 
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Some of these are little tilings, and for that reason 
they are the easier to do ; but in this bnsiness, as in 
mail)' others, little things often turn the scale. Of 
two bi-othere, equally thin, equally over-active, as 
much alike as poBsible— if one early foruned these 
eiiiiple habits of slow and thorough mastication, 
deep and full breathing, resting awhile after meal?, 
carrying his body uniformly erect, and sleeping 
plentifully, and hia brother all the while cai'ed 
for none of tlicse things, it is highly probable that 
these little attentions would, in a few years, tell 
very decidedly in favor of him who practised them, 
.and gradually bring to him that greater breadth, 
depth, and serenity, and the accompanying greater 
weight of the broad, full, and hearty man. 

And what about the old people? Take a person 
of sixty. You don't want him to tniii gymnast, 
surely. No; not to turn gymnast, bnt to set aside 
a small portion of each day for taking such body 
as he or she now has, and making the beat of it. 

But liow cau that be done ? and is it pi-actieable 
at all for a pei-son sixty years old, or more ? Well, 
let us see what one, not merely sisty, but eighty, 
and moi-e too, had to say on this point. Shortly 
after the death of the late William Cullen Bryant, 
the New York Evening Post, of which he had 
long been editor, publislied in its semi-weekly issue 
-f June 14th, 1878, the following letteT-. 
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" MR. BRYANT S MODE OF LIFE. 

"The following letter, written by Mr. Bryant 
several yeaiB ago, describing the habits of his life, 
to -whiuh he partly aaoribed the wonderful pi^esor- 
vation of his physical and mental vigor, will be 
read with interest now : 

" ' New York, Mareh 30, 1871. 
" ' Ta JotepA H. Richards, Eaq. : 

'"Mr DEAR SiB, — Ipromiaed Bometime since to give you some 
Recount of my habila of life, so fax at least as regards diel, ejter- 
cise, and occupRtians. 1 om not sura that it will be of any usq to 
you, altliough the Bjetem nhicli I Imve fur muny years observed 
Beems to answer my purpose veiy well. I hnvo I'enched a pretty 
ndvaticed period of life, mithovi the usual infimilies of old agt, 
nnd nlih mj strength, activity, and bodily faculties generally, in 
pretty good preaervatioii. Hoiv fur this inny be the effect of my 
way of life, adopted long ago aod Bteadily adljered to, is peihnps 



" ' I rise early ( at this time of the year about half-pKst five ; in 
Bummer, hulf an hour or even an hour earlier. I m mediately, with 
vei'y little enciimbrnnce of cintbiiig, I begin n seiies of exei'cisea, 
fur the most pnrt designed to expand the chest, and at tbe same 
lime cnll into aetion all tlie tnusclea and Hrlicnlfttions of the body. 
These are performed with dumb-bells, the very lightest, covered 
with flannel, with a pole, a hon/ontnl bar, and u light chair swung 
nroimd my bend. After a full hour, nnJ sumclimes more, passed 
ill this manner, 1 baihe from head to foot. When at my ptoce in 
the country, I sometimes shorten my exercises in the chamber, 
and, going out, occupy myself for half an hour or more in some 
work which requireB brisk exercise. After my bath, if breakfast 
be not ready, I sit down to my studies till I am called. 
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" 'After breakriist 1 occupy mjBelf for aivliile wilh my stadies, 
nnil tlien, wlien in town, I wnlk down to the office of ibe Eiir.niiig 
Post, nearly ihree mihi diilanf, nnd, after about lliree lionrs, re- 
turn, always naiking, whatever be the weather or the ilate of Ihe 
sireeti. In the conntry, I am engaged in my liferary tasks till a 
feeling of wearineaa driven me out into the open nir, and I go opon 
my faTDi or into tljo garden nnd prune the fruit-trees, or perform 
Eoroo other work nbout Ihem ivliich tliej need, and then go bntfc 
[0 my books, I do not of lea driiie out, /ireferring to walk. 

'"In 



The same paper also contained the following: 

" EKMlNISCENCEa OF A FOEMEE BUBOiESa ASSOCIATE, 

"■Mr. WilliHin G. Boggs, who knew Mr. Birnnt intimalely for 
many yeai^, bus given the following reminisfencea to a, repreaento- 
tivB of the Evening Post i 

" 'During the forty yean that I have known Aim, Mr. Bryant 
hai never been ill — never been confined to hU bed, except on the oc- 
caiion of his last accident. His health has alicays been good. 

" ' Mr, Bryant was a great walker. In earlier years ho would 
think nothing of walking to Fatersoti Falls and back, with Alfred 
Fell and Jnmes Lnivson, after office hours. He alarayt walked 
fiom his home to his place of bminaa, even in hit tightyfoarth 
year. At first he wouldn't ride in the elevator. He would never 
wait for tt, if it wiia not ready (br the ascent immediaiely on hi» 
arrival in the building. Of gymnastic exerdses he was very fond. 
Every morning, for half an hour, he would go through a series of 
evolutions on the backs of two chairs placed aide by side. He 
would hang on the door of his bedroom, pulling himself uji and 
down !ui indeflnile niimber of times. He woiM aVviTOi»\\ raoiwA. 
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the npnitmcnt after all fushions, nnd once he Cold me even " under 
the table." Breakfast followed, then a walk down town; and 
then Ae vriu in tie belt of spirits for tlie wilting of hU editorial 
uticle fbr that day. 



" 'He was B constant student. His duily lending editorial con- 
■titnled, and whs for many years, the SiieniRg Post, Sometimea 
he would not get it written until one o'clock. "Can't 1 iiave it 
earlier?" I 'asked him one day. "Wliy not write it ihe evening 
before?" "Ah," he replied, "if I should empty out the keg in that 
wa}', it would soon be eKiiausCed." Ue wanted his evenings for 
study. "Well, then, can't jou get down earlier in the moniing?" 
He said, "Oh yes." A few months afterward he exclaimed, with 
rcferance to the change: "Ilikeic. 1 go throvgh my gi/mnastict, 
walk all the way doom, and when I get here I feel like work. I 
like it."'" 

Mr. Eofjgs also tells tib that Mr. Bryant's sight 
and hearing were scarcely impaired e\'en up to liis 
death. 

How i-emarlvable these facta Beem I Here a man, 
known to the whole civilized world, saya at seventy- 
aei'en that be " has reached a pretty advanced pe- 
riod of life witliont the nsnal infirmitieB of old age, 
and with his strength, activity, and bodily facultica 
generally in pi-etty good preBer\'ation." Wonldti't 
most of us hke to do that? Are thero not men 
who wonld promptly give millions, not "for an 
inch of time," but to he able to reach eeveiity- 
BOven, and to say of tliemselves what Mr. Bryant 
uoijld Baj- of himself at that age 1 'Sot ?A, ¥«,NesA"j- 
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eeveu only, but at eiglity-four, for liis friend tells 
the same thing of liiin then. 

And notice what lie did : " Every morning," not 
for two or tlii-ee minutes only, but "for half an 
honr, lie would go tliroiigli a series of evolutions on 
the backs of two chaiis placed side by side." The 
"dips" which have beeu recommended in another 
place,* and which are so excellent for niakiug the 
cliest strong and keeping it so, are doubtless tlie 
"evolutions" meant; and as the great majority 
of men, whether young or old, have not strength 
of triceps and pectorals enough to even struggle 
through one of thein, some conception can be 
formed of how wonderfully wiry and strong this 
large-headed, spare-bodied,ilUistrious old man was, 
to say nothing of the strength of purpose which 
would keep him so rigidly up to his work at an 
age when most men would have tlionght it their 
unquestionable duty to coddle themselves. Just 
think of a man over eighty " pulling himself up 
and down" — evidently on the "horizontal bar" 
be mentions — "an indefinite number of times 1" 
Or "always walking" down to the office of the 
Evening Post, nearly three miles distant, and, af- 
ter three hoiire, return, always walking, whatever 
be the weather or the state of the streets ! Or of 
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never waiting for the elevator if it was not ready, 

but always walking up tlio nine fiights from the 
Btreet to his office ! And the writer has often seen 
him going itp the tup flight, and, instead of lite step 
being faltering and feeble, it was uniformly a trot! 
Bee what two other old men did — in some ways 
even a more remarkable thing than Mr. Bryant's 
great activity. The following despatch is fi-om 
•he New York Herald of February 23d, 1879 ; 

" THE OLD men's WALK, 

"New Hnven, Conn,. Feb. »,1BTS. 
"The walk between Thomna Carey, of the New York CoHon 
Exchange, nnd Jiuefih Y. Marsh, of this city, leiiuinated ta-nighl 
BE a quarter of an hoar bsfore the nppointed time, MaiBh wilh- 
drnwing. Carey liad walked 21 1 milea and a fi-ovlion, to 309 
miles and a corresponding fraction for Mnnh. Afl«r the walk 
Marsh eaid that ha was convinced that he had been beaten, and 
Carey made a speech expreeaing satisfaction with the manner in 
which he had been treated. The walk began on Wednesday of 
iho present week, at eleven o'clock, and wrminai«d at forly-fira 
minutes past ten to-night. Carey is n gronl-grand father, and is 
Bixly-four years old, and Maith aixty-lhree. Both had trained 
for the walk. It ia understood that they »iU walk again in New 
York." 

Sixty miles a day for three days and a half, and 

by a great-grandfather at that I Any man, or any 

horse, might well hold that a good day's work. 

This actiiity among men so fai- on in years 

, Bcems enrprlsing. And why 3 BecRVise, aa ijeoijU 
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get paflt middle-life, often from becoming engross- 
ed in business, and out of the way of anything to 
indiice them to continue their muscular activity, 
oftener from increaeing caution, and fear that some 
efEort, formeily easy, may now prove hazai-dons to 
them, they purposely avoid even ordinary exercise 
— riding when they might, and indeed onght to, 
walk, and, instead of walking their six miles a 
day, and looking after their arms and chests be- 
sides, as Bryant did, gradually come to do nothing 
each day worthy of the name of exeruise. Then 
the joints grow dry and stiff, and snap and crack 
as they work. The old ease of action is gone, and 
disinclination takes its place. The man makes up 
his mind that he is growing old and stiff — often 
befoi-e he is sixty— and that there is no help for 
that stiffness. 

Well, letting the machinery alone works a good 
deal the same whether it is made of iron and steel, 
and dnven by steam, or of flesh and blood and 
hones, and dri\'en by the human heart. Maclnren 
cleverly compares this stiffening of tlie joints to the 
working of hinges, which, when "left unnsed and 
nnoiled for any le)igth of time, grate and creak, 
and move stifHy, The hinges of the human body 
do jnst the same thing, and from the same cause; 
and tlicy not only i-equire frei^nent oiling to ena- 
them to move easily, but they are oiled bw 
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time they are put iu motion, and when they are 
put in motion only. The mernhrane w]iich se- 
cretes this oil, and pours it forth over the opposing 
surfaces of the bones and the overlyhig ligamenls, 
is stimulated to activity ouly by the motion of the 
joint itself." Had Bryant spared himself as most 
men do, would he have been such a springy, easy 
walker, and 60 strong and handy at eighty -four? 
Does it not look, as if the lialf-hour at the dunib- 
bells, and chairs, and horizontal bar, and the twelve 
or fifteen thousand steps wJiieh he took each day. 
Lad much to do with this spring and activity in 
Buch a green old age? Does it not look alnjoat as 
if he had, half a century ago, read something not 
unlike the following fi-om Maclaren : 

"The first coni-se of the system may be freely 
and almost nnconditionally recommended to men 
throngliout what may be called middle life, care 
being taken to nse a hell and bar well within the 
physical capacity. The best time for this practice 
is in the early morning, immediately after the 
bath, and, when regularly taken, it need not ex- 
tend over more than a few minutes," 

Whether Bryant had ever seen those mles or 
not, the bell, the bar, and the morning-time for 
exercise make a noticeable coincidence. 

Looking at the benefit daily exercise brought in 
the instances mentioned, would it not be vieU fen 
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e\ery man wlio begins to feel liis age to at once 
adopt eonie equally moderate and sensible course 
of daily exercise, and to enter on it with a good 
ehai-o of ilia own former eiiei'gy and \'igor? He 
does not need to live in the country to effect it, nor 
in the city. He can readily secure the few bits o£ 
apparatiiB suggested elsewhere* for his own Lome, 
wherever that home is, and eo take care of his 
arms and chest. For foot-work there is always 
the road. Is it tiot woi-tli while to make the ef- 
fort! He can begin very mildly, and yet in a 
month reach quite a creditable degree of activity, 
and then keep that up. And if, as Mr. Bryant did, 
he should last till well past eighty, and, like him, 
keep fi'ee from deafness and dimness of vision, 
from stiffness and shortness of breath, from gout, 
rheumatism, paralysis, and other senile ailments, 
as he put it himself, " without the usual infirmities 
of old age " — indeed, with his " strength, activity, 
and bodily faculties generally in pretty good pres- 
ervation," and all that time could attend promptly 
to all the daily duties of an active business as he 
did, as Vanderbilt did, as Pahnerston did, as Thiers 
did — is not the effort truly worth the making! 
And who knows what he can do till he tries? 

• See page ill. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HALF-TBAIHED FIKKMEN AND POLICE. 

Theke are two classes of men in otir cities and 
larger towns who, more tlian almost any otliere, 
need daily and systematic bodily exercise, in order 
to make them efficient for their dnties, and some- 
thing like what men in their lines ought to be. In 
tiraea of peace tliey do in many ways what the 
army does for the whole country in war-time — 
they protect life and property. These are the 
police and iiremen. 

The work of some of the firemen before they 
reach a fire is even more dangerous tlian when 
sctitally among the flames. The examining phy- 
Eician of one of om- largest life insurance compa- 
nies told the writer that he frequently had to re- 
ject firemen applying for insnrauce, because tliey 
had Berionsly injured tlieir hearts by running hard 
to fires when quite untrained and nnfit for such 
sndden and severe strain on the lieart and lungs, 
imposed, as it usually is, under mneh excitement. 
The introduction of steam fire-engines has in part 
done away with tliis, though even ttve^ Qi^"tvVa.N«. 
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a maTi to run before aud clear the Way; but in 
fiiiialler places, of course, the old danger exists. 
Thorough and eftiuient as tliia stcain-scrvice is in 
many ways, and trained as the men are to their 
duties, they are, very many of them, not nearly so 
effective as they might easily be, and as, consider- 
ing the fact that the fireman's work is their sole 
occupation, tliey ought to be. Men of pluck and 
daring, and naturally strong, often for days to- 
getlier they have no fire to go to, aud so sit and 
stand around the enginehoiise for hours and houi-s. 
Soon they begin to fatten, until often they weigh 
thirty or forty pounds more than they would in 
good condition for enduring work. Having no 
daily exercise which gives ali parts of the body 
inci'eascd life and strength, neither the stout nor 
thin ones begin to be so strong, so quick of move- 
ment, or enduring as they would be if kept in 
good condition. To carry from an upper story of 
a high building a pei'son in a swoon or half suf- 
focated, and to get such a burden safely down a 
long narrow ladder throngli stifling smoke and ter- 
rible flame, is a feat requiring, beside great nerve 
and courage, decided strength and endurance. 
Exposure during long periods, perhaps drenched 
through, perhaps holding up a heavy hose in the 
winter's cold, or in many another duty all tire- 
men well knoWj often without food or drink for 
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many hoiire, taxes veiy severely even the strong^t 
man. 

And what training have these men for this trj'ing 
work outside of what the firo itself actually gives) 
Practically, none. Suppose every man on the force 
was required to spend an hour, or even half an 
hour, daily in work which would call into play not 
all their inn9cles,but simply those likely to be most 
needed when the real work came. Suppose each 
of them a wiry, hard-muscled, very enduring man, 
good any day for a three or five mile run at a re- 
spectable pace, and without detriment to himself, 
or to go, if need be, hand over hand up the entire 
length of one of their long ladders — to be, in short, 
as strong, as handy, as enduring, as even a second- 
rate athlete. Is there any question that a force 
made up of such men would be far better qualified 
for their work, and far moi-e efficient at it, than 
the firemen of any of oar cities are now ) 

And if they think they at present have con- 
Biderable daily exercise, so does a British soldier 
decidedly more, in his daily drilling, and the whole 
round of his duties; and yet, after Maclarcn had 
one of them exercising for but a brief period, but 
in a way to bring up hia general strength, the 
dier said, "I feel twice the man I did for any^ 
thing a man couid be act to do." Would it hurt 
fireman or a policeman any to t\«,ve tkiiS, i.w^\w|ji 
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Would the lattei' not be more inclined to rely i 
his own Etreiigtli, and less on his dub? 

If tho ti'aiiiing suggested seems too hard, look 
at the younger men in blacksmlthing, for instance, 
and many other kinds of iron-work, swinging, as 
tliey often do, a heavy sledge for the whole day 
together; at the postmen, walking from raoniing 
to evening, often np many iiiglits of stairs, and all 
the year roimd, and in all weathere ; at tho iron- 
l)uddler, the bod-carrier, tlie 'longshore- man — all at 
work nearly or qnite as hard, not for one sliort 
hour only, but thi'ougli all the burden and beat 
of the day. Many of these men are not nearly as 
well paid as the Jiremen, and none of them begin 
to have as great i-esponsibility, or are at any mo- 
ment likely to be called on to take their lives in 
their hands, and perhaps to save other lives as well. 

Let ns look at the policeman, "What exercise 
has he? Standing around, and considerable slow 
walking, for six hours out of each twelve. Is there 
anything to make him swift of foot? No. Any- 
thing to build up his arms and expand his chest, 
to make those arms help him in his business, and 
those hands twice as skilful for his purposes as be- 
fore? Very little. Taught to use his hands he 
is, but never empty; there must be something in 
them- — a club or a revolver. And so comes what 
legitimate I'esult ? Why is \t l\\a\, m i\ 'iO'cffinA.,^ 
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even a threatened one — or, too often, not even then 
and when the cnlprit, while drunk, ia wholly un- 
resisting, we constantly hear of these dangcvoPB 
weapons being drawn and freely nsed ! Some of 
tlie very men set to preserve the peace are tlieni- 
selves every now and then making assaults wholly 
nncallcd for, always cowardly, and often brutal, 
and Buch as an athletic man, proud of his strength, 
would have scorned the idea of making, but, in- 
stead, would have so quickly displayed his ekill 
and sti-ength that the average offender, especially 
when he recalled the fact that the officer had the 
law on his side, would hai'e' soon ceased resisting. 
Every intelligent New Yorker will at one recognize 
that there is far too frequently good ground for 
such editorial comment, grim as is its satire, as the 
following from a well-known New York journal, 
of September 20th, 1878: 

"a COMl'LICATED POLICE CASE. 

"Wa hare recorded from time to lime in the T varioua 

interestiag police cases. With all our skill and experience, how- 
ever, we could Dot prevent n stia.de of taonutony etealing overlliem. 
When in nine cases out of ten the pictare presented is that of » 
poticemnn clnbbing a, man neailj' to death, by uhnt resource of 
rhetoric can yon avoid raonolony? For the sake of variety, as well 
aa for the public good, many people wish that a citizen wodM oc 
caaionuUy kill a hrutal policeman j only that, in thm ridding the 
world ofa human brute not worthy to live in it, the mockery that 
ia CBlled Justice in New York nnd BcooU^n \iqii\& V!^\w^'^ 'fai^ 
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send out of the world the inoflensive citizen who bad nccomplUhed 
tlie good work. In H recent caee. howerer, mnTters hnvs become 
moat ingenioiuly complicnled. One policeman hits nrreelud an- 
fltlicr. On Tuesdny night two men got into n fight in the Bowerj. 
Deiei'tire Archibnld, who w>i9 in pluin clothes, andertooh, it is said, 
to arrest lliem. Then, it is stated, Officer LetTcris arrived, and ar- 
i-esied the whole piirty, detective and bU. We iaj that this ia 8 
coinplicnted case ; but so it did not Eeem to Justice Morgan, of ihe 
Jefferson Market Police Court. It'a policctnan arrests a citiien, 
il is no longer possible for the latter to get justice. He is glad if 
tie can get ttna; with a, whole skull and unbroken ribs. But ons 
policeman arresting another! The ontj waj in which this can be i 
set right depends upon wliich policeman had the most infloence U 
head-quarters." 

And wbat sort of man is he who is thus too free 
^vith hia weapon? Take him in New York city, 
for instance. Out of nearly twenty-five hiindrad , 
jiolicemen, it id entirely safe to say that one-tliii'd | 
— and it would probably be inncJi nearer the truth 
to say that all of two-thirds— are nnathletie men, 
and that a very largo proportion of these are either I 
cliunsy, unwieldy, and short-winded, or not pos- I 
seased of even average bodily strength. Even in I 
their uniforms this is quickly apparent; but the 
true way to judge is to see them stripped, either in il 
gymnastic costnme or at the swimming-bath. Any i 
number of them have indifferent legs ; there are 
any number of stout, pauneliy fellows; and old 
ones, too, doubling over with their veai-s; flat- 
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1 Try to select some of these men for a physi- 
cal feat, say of speed and endurance, like niiining 
or rowing, aiid see how few would bo fit for tlie 

, work. Pair tliem off, give tliein gloves, and set 

I them to boxing, and there would scai'ce be one 

I linndred good sparrers out of the whole brigade. 
Once, right iu front (jf Trinity church -yard, on 

I Bi-oadway, we saw two of the Broadway squad pnt 
up their hands for a little good-uatiired sparring, 
and the way they did it wonid liardly have been 

j creditable to a ten-year-old. To see two great, 
hulking six-footers, ignorant of the firet rudiiuents 
of good sparring, actually wliirling their fists round 
and round each other as if winding yarn, and 
with no sort of idea how to use even one hand, 

I let alone two, was positively ridiculous. A hun- 
dred-pound thief, handy with hia fists and quick 
of foot, could have slapped their faces, and, if 
they could run no better than they spiin-ed, could 
have been at the Battery before either of them was 
half-way. And what good would their weajxina 
have been? Their revolvere they would hardly 
dare to use in a crowded street at broad noon, nor 
would they have been justified in so doing. And 
their clubs — of what use would tliey be if the cul- 
prit was a block away ? 

The writer once saw a fellow, apparently a sneak- 
thief, cutting across the City Hall Park^iti ftout 
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of tlie Tribune building, at r clipping pace, wliile 
BOine diEtance behind came one of ttiose majestic 
but logy guardians of Ihe peace, making about one 
foot to the othei'^s two, and, finally, Beeing bow bope- 
Icse was tbe pursuit, bringing hie club around and 
tbrowitig it after the escaping tbief — and with what 
result? Excellent for the tbief, for, instead of 
coming anywhere near him, it passed dangerously 
closo to the abdomen of a worthy but obese citi- 
zen, who chanced to be passing that way. 
[ At a public exhibition, held early in 1878, under 

I the auspices of these very Metropolitan Police, at 

I the llippodi'oine, in New York, where doubtless 

the very best boxers on the whole force were on 
the boai-ds, and with ten thousand spectators to 
I spur them on to their utmost, the thoroughly skil- 

t ful and accomplished workmen could be counted 

I- almost on the thumbs ; while, in the tug of war, the 

string of policemen were overhauled and pulled 
I completely down by the Scottish Americans, who 

weighed half a hundred weight less per man than 
j tlieir uniformed antagonists; though it is but just 

to add that, later on, the latter did manage to win, 
! yet what was that to brag of 3 

I The same Police Department held a regatta on 

the Karlem River on the twenty-ninth of August, 
I 1878, for whicli there were many entries; yet out 
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wafl no pei-forriiance which was not of tlie most 
CO ID 11101 1 place character, unworthy of an average 
freshmaii crew, and this though many of tlie row- 
ere were burly, heavy men. One of the eiiigle- 
scnllers actually did not know how to back his 
boat over some fifty feet of water, and, after fonr 
ineffectual endeavors, had to be told how to do bo 
from the referee's boat. 

Now place the whole force abreast on a broad 
common, or in half a dozen lines, and set them to 
)-un a mile at no racing pace; at no such gait even 
as John Ennis went in March, 1S79, when, after 
47i miles of walking and nmning in one single 
week, he ran his 475th mile in six minutes eleven 
seconds, but let them go at even a horse-car pace; 
and if fife hundred get over even half the distance 

I it will be a surprise, while of those who do, many 
stand a good chance to feel the effects for days, if 
not for life. We asked the best known police cap- 

I tain in New York city, the president of the old Po- 
■ lice Athletic Chib, whether he thought one-lialf of 

I the whole twenty-iive hundred could run a mile 
at any pace which could actually be called a run. 

I After deliberating a little, he said he did not think 
they could. One of the most successful athletes 

1 on the force, in reply to the same question, said : 

' "I'll bet my neck against a pni-se that not oue- 

I third of thera can do it." Another, a magnificent- 
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looking uian, standing over eixfoet thi-ee in height, 
and weighing upward of two hundred and fifty, 
not only sti-ongly inclined to the same opinion, 
but, when ni-ged to tell how siicceBsful he himself 
would pTObably be in such a trial, he gave, with a 
little sudden color in his cheeks, substantially as 
follows, this most interesting incident from hb owu 
experience : 

Standing in a rear room on the main floor of 
the station-house of tlie — — ~ Precinct, he heard a 
Bcreani. Going quickly to the street, a lady told 
hiin that she had been I'obbed of her pocket-book, 
while a young person gliding gracefully, and, as 
the sequel proved, quite fleetly, around the cor- 
ner, lent force to the statement. Away went the 
engine of the law, his mightj' form bending to the 
work, with his best foot foremost. Turning up 
one of the broad avenues, the one hundred and 
twenty-five feet or so of the thief's start had now 
shrnnlc to seventy-five, and, as the two sped on at 
a gi-aud paue, 

"All nnd each tVinl passeil ttuit nay 
Erjnjed III* swift 'puL'siiit.'" 

Block after block was passed, but the gap would 
not close. Go as he would, do his mightiest and 
his best, it was of no use; that lawless young man 
old somehow all the time mauage to keep jnst 
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seven t)'-fi\-e feet to tlie fore. Four blocks are noiv 
done, and bo la the policeman; and bringing up 
all-Btanding— blown, gasping, exhausted — he can- 
not even muster breath enough to shout, but, reach- 
ing his big hand out iu fi-ont of him, and looking 
at the yonng person gently fleeting, with seeming- 
ly unabated vigor, into the dim distance, he sadly 
points to him, for that is all lie is just now equal 
to. Fortunately for the interests of justice and 
good order, that point is well taken, for a brother 
officer sees it, and, rising to the occasion, dashes 
off after the misguided young person up the ave- 
nue, " Life is earnest " now, surely, for tlie latter. 
Still he has nearly a luuidred feet start, and may- 
be this second guardian of the peace will not stay 
any better than did bis illustrious pi-edeeessor. So 
down to it be settles again, and the street cnjoya 
the fun. Block after block slips away, and so 
does the official wind, for, at the end of four 
liloeks more, no perceptible decrease of the gap 
having yet been made, patrolman number two 
"shuts up." Yes, literally, for lie too cannot even 
yell, but, like the first, striking a tragic position, 
lie points to the flying culprit. And is justice to 
be cliealed out of her victim after all, even now, 
■when she a second time is sure that she has reach- 
ed the point ? And is this light-fingered and light- 
heeled yoLing person to escape the minions of the 
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law — and all tliia in broad daylight too, and riglit 
on Sixth Avenue? So it certainly seems. But 
Btop! Justice, after all, is to prevail, for lo! atliird 
pni'siier lias now cniiglit the trail, and is off like 
a fast mail-train. Have a care now, young man ! 
No brass buttons adorn your pnrsner this time; 
but the self-appointed private uitizeu, now in your 
wake, rnna as the wicked flee. Tliere is no eart- 
hoi-se pace about hia work; but with one cleaw/' 
huBiness-tike spurt, ho swoops down on the now 
disturbed yonng man, and, clutching his upper gar- 
ments, holds him neatly nutil the reserves come 
up, and then hands him over for his six months on 
the island." 

One more illustration may suffice. The New 
York Herald of December 20th, 1878, referring 
to a burglary which had been .committed in the 
2Sth Pi-eeinct, said that suspicion fastened on a 
young man known as "Sleepy Dick." Detective 
Wilson got on the supposed offender's trail, and tlie 
nearer he got to him tho worse grew his chai'ac- 
ter for strength, daring, aiid ferocity. At last he 
came np with " Sleepy Dick " on Second Avenue 
yesterday. 

'"The jig's np. Sleepy,' said the detective; 
' you're wanted.' 

" ' What for ?' calmly inquii-ed the other, straight- 
ening npoD the coal-box. 
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"'Cracking a crib.' 

" ' How long a Bti'etc!i V 

" ' A liver, sure.' 

" 'I'm not your meat then, ciilly,' and Dick bolt- 
ed for the corner with no sleepiness about liim. 
Wilson grabbed him firmly by the collar, though, 
and there was a scene of plunging and tearing 
witnessed by the crowd around them tJiat eclipsed 
Cornwall or Gneco-Ilooian wi'estling. 

" Suddenly a revolver came flashing out o£ Wil- 
son's pocket. 

" ' I'm taking this pot,' said he, coolly. 

" ' Show yom- hand,' growled ' Sleepy.' 

"'A straight flush;' and Wilson levelled the pis- 
tol at his head. 

"'That takes this pile,' Dick sullenly assented, 
and he moved ou quietly as far as Si.\ty-tir8t Street. 
Once at the corner, he plunged backward and broke 
loose. Tlie detective's i-evolver came down on his 
head with a thud, but ho rallied under the blow, 
sprung aside, and made for the river. lie was 
fleet of foot, and, as he flew down the street, he 
kept looking over his shoulder, evidently in fear 
of a passing bullet. But the detective was coming 
ou after him, bound to run him down, and as they 
passed First Aveime tlie line and cry was taken up 
by two other policemen, who joined in the pursuit. 
There was fully a block between ' Slee^^ ' wxA bia 
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pui'suei-s when ho neared the river. He saw his 
advantage, turned into a atone-yard, dodged among 
the bowlders, scaled a fence, and made off. Dick 
has been in the liands of the iwlico before this 
week, but managed to get away." 

Is Uiere no leseun for our city rulera iu such 
facts as these 3 If our police are men of only fonr- 
block power; if they are so blown in that little dis- 
tance that they are utterly helpless, and all they 
can do is, one after another to jioint to the es- 
caping felon and indulge in these "brilliant flash- 
es of sileTice," inwardly imploring some good civil- 
ian to kindly catch that thief; if a youngster can 
first indulge in a tough wrestle with a detective, 
and then, taking a heavy blow on hie head freni 
the butt of a revolver, not only empty-handed get 
away from his would-be captor, but, although the 
latter is joined by two policemen, soon pnt a 
whole block between him and them, and springing 
over a fence, go, after a]l,"nnwhipt of jnstice," 
does it not strike Uie reader that a little improve- 
ment in the speed and stay of onr policemen might 
do no harm? Had it not better be conceded that 
it is hopeless for many of the Broadway squad, for 
instance, in their present condition, to attempt to 
catch a thief by running after him, and would it 
not be well to provide each of them wilh a lasso, 
for short-range work, and initiate them in its u 



rat once ? In this way tlioy eonld certaiuly make 
eore of one of those light-heeled gentry once in a 
while, perhaps — for esample, one fond of lady's 
ear-rings. And who believes that officers always 
report their faihu'es to catch thieves, of that the 
public ever heai-a of one-half of snch cases? 

Let lis see, too, where this physical incapacity 
luaj lead to graver consequences tlian the mere 
allowing a detected thief to run at large. In the 
gi-eat cities there have sprung up within a few 
years back storehouses for the safe-keeping of se- 
curities, plate, inipoi'taut papers, and other valua- 
bles. Hedged around with plates of steel, chro- 
nometer-locks, massive bolts, and several watch- 
men, and connected with the nearest police station 
by wires so arranged that the doors cannot he 
opened without sounding the alarm at the station- 
bouse, the public naturally pnt their trust in them, 
and their property too. Within recent years we 
also hear far more than formerly of biirglara go- 
ing not in pairs or threes, but in gangs of half 
a dozen or nioi-e, and of cracking safes always 
thonght impenetrable. Now, suppose tliat a de- 
scent were made on the largest one of these safe 
depositories in America, the one under the New 
York Stock Exchange, and by a dozen first-class 
ci-ackfiiiien. Tlieir business hours are generally be- 
tween one and four in the moniing. TK^it. t\sa"j 
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work with wonderful sagacity, daring, and d 
is attcBtcd by sucli brilliant performance ae that at 
the Northampton Bank robbery, or when they io 
a little time, one morning, relieved the Manhattan 
Bank of a few millions, and that right within a 
block of police head-qnartei-e in New York city. 
Suppose that, by colUision or otlierwise, the rol)- 
bei-s get through the onter door. Unlike the Bank 
uf England, there is no platoon of soldiers on 
guard. They silence the three or four who oppose 
them. They come to the inner doors, the opening 
of which alarms the police. At the station-honse, 
when that alarm sonnds, three or four, or maybe 
moi'e, more or less drowsy officers start Rtd mn 
for the Stock Exchange, some eight hundred feet 
away. Is there any especial reason why they 
should be any less exhansted when they get there 
than tlie two policemen who failed to catch the 
Sixth Avenue thief, or the two who let another on 
First Avenue run clear out of their sight? The 
four blocks the former two policemen ran do not 
make much over eight hundred feet. Suppose 
that three or fonr, not half-grown fellows like 
"sleepy" Dick, but stalwart desperadoes, used to 
rough work, quietly await the arrival of these wor- 
thy, bnt well-blown patrolmen. IIow long would 
it take the thieves to at least check the advance, if 
it also coneidei'ably iinpaiv the wMbfwlnesa of men 
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BO nearlj' gone tliafc they could not sijeak, and 
whose hands shook so that aiming a revolver ef- 
fectively would be pi-actically out of the question? 
And might not the Press justly have some pretty 
plain comment to make, then, on the physical in- 
cfHciL-iKjy o£ our police force, and wonder why it 
had not been insisted on long ago that they be 
trained as men have to be in other calHngs, until 
they are fit for tlieir work? Hear Dr. Morgan, in 
"University Oara," on fat and unwieldy men, and 
tlieir unfitness for emergencies calling for strong 
and quick work ; " When, therefore, we hear of a 
man who, at twenty years of age, weighed 12 stone 
(168 ^nnds), and in after-life inclining to corpn- 
leney, has reached the abnormal weight of IT or IS 
stone (238 or 252 pounds), we must not consider 
liim proportionately stronger: on the contrary, he 
should rather excite our pity and commiseration — 
the five or six stone distributed over his hody being 
composed wholly of adipose tissue. He is time 
ae completely enveloped in blubber as though he 
were a whale or a seal. His muscles being heavily 
v;e\ghtQd, his powers of locomotion are necessarily 
limited; and, handicapped in this manner, it is no 
easy task for him to drag his nnwieldy frame on 
Borao sweltering 12th of August over the trying 
inequalities of a Highland moor." 
The broken- winded man, or a man out of wmd, 
I ^^ 
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IB almost as iiseleee in ati emergency calling for 
ebarp and Gndden woik as a broken-winded hoiBe. 
The standing around of tlie policeman, heavily shod 
and heavily clad, and the lazy, aimless walking, will 
never make him hardy, tongh, and diSiunlt to face, 
or likely not to use his elnb where a strong, quick 
man would never need it. Swollen hands and 
feet, and soft, flabby flesh will he the resnit; and 
for the variety of endden and dangerons work 
which he may be called upon to do at any moment 
he is not half fitted ; and if he trains no more for 
his work than he does now, lie never will be. 

Again, in the matter of looka^not the least im- 
portant, by any means, of the qualifiuation^ of a 
police-ottieer— are they all that they might be, and 
that they really ought to be? 

When a tlionsand of them, averaging two hun- 
dred pounds apiece, parade down Bioadway, with 
brass buttons gleaming, and every belt well filled, 
it 18 easy enough for Piess or citizen to say, " What 
a fine-looking body of men 1" But now, notice 
tlicm closely, and most of tliem are inerect, many 
are reund - shouldered, and few are at once thor- 
oughly well-built men and in good condition, being 
either looae-joiiited, too fat, or too thin. Contrast 
their marching and beariTig with that of the little 
West Point battalion on parade, every man erect, 
!e, wiry, and aUUetiw, light wid 
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■ young, to be sure, but most hardj, quick, and man- 
]y. Now, we know wliat it is to be erect. We 
60on diseover tliat the bulk, the Bimbiini, and the 
iiiiifoi'ms have gone far towai'd making the favor- 
able impression, wJiioh ought to have been better 
based, and that ahnost every one of these police- 
men is plainly faulty. , 

Now, suppose every one of these twenty-five 
hnndred men, besides being, as most of them al- 
ready are, botli coui-ageous and faithful in the per- 
funnanee of duty, was a skilful and hard-hitting 
boxer, a good, steady, long-distance runner, a fair 
wrestler, a strong swimmer, a sound, liale, thor- 
onghly well-made man. Let tlie vicious classes 
once know — and how long would it take them to 
learn ?— that in a race between them and the po- 
liceman the latter would be pretty sure to win ; let 
it be known that, when he once caught his man, 
the odds would be decidedly in Ins favor, and that 
that man would not get away ; let every member 
of the force be justly known as a formidable man 
to face, and one whom the offender had better 
avoid — and what an advance it would be in both 
the moral and physical efficiency of the force! 
Now let t!io riot couip, and see what that little 
band of twenty-five hinidred trained men could do 
against ten times their number. To-day tiiey have 
nnthinir which makes them eudvwmg aV i^iuvJ^^VvKt^ 
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work, and that is what ia wanted for mobs. If 
they had an abundance of that whicli would make 
them 90, the plying of a locust for an hoiii' or 
two among a lot of niiorganized roughs wonld be 
almost a diversion, and a game they could coiitintie 
at \>y the week if need be. 

And wliy should not every city in our land have, 
instead of men very many of them too often far 
out of condition, these same well-trained men, ed- 
ncatcd, as men have to be in neiirly every other 
calling, directly for their work, and all desteroua 
and able! Is it asking too mnch? The prepa- 
ration necessary to it will not compare in its ex- 
hansting effects with what the war-policeman — the 
soldier, who is not paid a qnaiter as much — mnst 
do without a mnrmur: the long forced marching, 
weighted like a pack-horse, the broken sleep, the 
stinted food, the bad shoes, the long alisence from 
home, and the lack of all comforts. Why not in- 
sist on a regime which, if the fat man eonld go 
through and retain his corporosity, wonld make him 
welcome to retain it; if the thin man could be np 
to every day's work in it, then he could stand far 
more than he looked equal to? But if either fail- 
ed, ont with him. There need be no fear that 
good sTibstitntes cotild not be had in abundance. 

This is no question of mere health, and symme- 
of make, and rcaso\iab\e ^.Vtcw^lV, ^?, 'xltb. tUe 
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ordinary' citizen. It is a matter of fitness for or- 
dioary diitiea — duties often of very great impor- 
tance to the public weal, which may spring up at 
any moment, and which call for unusual physi- 
cal resources. It is a matter of substituting for 
dangerous weapons, rashly wielded, and when that 
wielding is often wholSy uncalled for, men who, 
in any ordinary street- brawl, need no weapon, and 
would scarcely think of using one, any more tlian 
would a Morrisse^y, a Heenan, or a Hyer, 

As nearly as possible in the centre of each four 
precincts in the larger cities hire a hall, say about 
eiglity feet by forty, and the higher the better, well . 
lighted and ventilated, and easily heated. Two 
hundred dollars, carefully spent, would buy all 
needed apparatus, and as much more would keep 
it swept and dusted, ligbtcd and warmed. Twen- 
ty-five cents a month from each of four hundred 
policemen would be twelve hundred dollars a 
year, which would cover, beside these items, rent 
and salary of teacher as well. For the teacher 
need be with them but a little wliile daily ; for, 
in about all tlie exercises necessary to make men 
good oi-dinary runnere and boxers, a teacher up 
to Ilia work can drill the men in squads. What 
they want is not intricate and technical knowl- 
edge, but plain, straightforward, swift, hard work, 
and p]cnty of it, and the «u\nUl\o\\ \s\.\\'i\\V'vc\ji 
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tliein easily up to it. Or, better yet, put tliese 
gyinnasiiims id charge of the department, if equal- 
ly rigid economy could be insured. Then require 
each man to 6])end liftecn minutes thei'e every 
otiier day, sparring — after he had the rndinienta 
— with some companion who can give him all 
the exercise be wants, and on the alternate days 
let an equal period of time he spent in running, 
not at racing pace, but still good lively work of 
the bind which brings good hiiigs and good legs. 
Now, at the annnal or semi-annual athletic meet- 
ing, let picked men from each precinct conteTid 
in foot - races, both for ehort and long distances; 
and, to give their work an even more pi-aetical 
timi, give some sneak-thief a i-easoiiable start in 
Boeh contests, and let tlio officei's, in f nil uniform 
of couree, catch him if they can. Now the waist- 
bauds will begin to lessen, and a considerably small- 
er meaanre of cloth will cover tlie man, bnt it will 
clothe a man who, unarmed and unaided, can whip 
almost half a dozen such flabby, nuti-ained, unskil- 
ful fellows as he used to be. For every duty which 
may at any moment become his, whether light or 
heavy, mild or violent, he will be far better qual- 
ified in almost every respect than before, yet i 
better in his line than any good business man 
requires each pei-son in his employ to be in his, no 
\tter what their particulav datiea ti 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

EXERCISE FOB ANr GIVEN MCBCLES, 



While syuimetrical and thorough physical devel 
opinent are iiot at all tioinmoii among Americans, 
and undevoloped, inereiit, and weak bodies almost 
outnumber any other kind, the general want of fa- 
miliarity with what will develop any given mns- 
clea, and bring them np to the fulness and strength 
which ought to be theire, is even more surprising. 
If proof is wanted of this, let the reader ask him- 
self what special work lie would choose to develop 
any given part ; the muscles of the forearm, for in- 
stance, or those of the front of the chest. If he 
haa ever paid any attention to his physical develop- 
ment — and thousands and tens of thonsands have 
not — he may know one or two things which will 
bring about the desired result; but even if he has 
attended the gymnasinm a good deal, he will often 
be surprised to find that his time there was main- 
ly spent in accomplishing 6ome particular feat or 
amount of work, rather than in bringing about the 
spedial development of any given part, or general 
development of the whole bodi'. 
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Now, while tiie exercises whicli bring any given 
set of muscles into play are very niimeroiiB, if a 
few can be grouped togetlier wliicli ahal! be at 
once simple Riid plain, and shall call either for in- 
ejiponsive apparatus or none at all, wliieh will also 
enable almost any one, by a little energy and de- 
termination, to bring np any limb or rauBcles now 
weak, thoy may prove of valne. 

To develop the Leg hdow the Knee. 
The main part of the leg below the knee, for 

instance, is composed of mnscles which raise the 
heel. Stand erect, with the head high, chest out, 
and shoulders down, keeping the tiiees all the. 
time well sprnng back, having the feet about three 
inches apart, with the toes turned slightly outward. 
Now slowly raise the heels nntil they are high off 
the floor, and the whole weight rests on the soles 
and toes. Now drop slowly down. Tlieu repeat. 
Next place the hand on the muscles of the calf, 
and while at first not firm, feel them harden as 
yon rise, and all doubt as to whether the exercise 
in question nses these mnscles will speedily vanish. 
Continue this exercise at tlie same rate, keeping at 
it until yon have risen fifty times. Now, it will 
not be necessary, with most pei-sons, to have to 
ice the hand on these mnscles to learn if they 
brought info play, for aAveaAy V\\a.\, Ss, Wiitt-sa™^ 
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very plain in anotlier way, one that is bringing 
most eonclnsive proof to tlie mind — internal evi- 
dence it might well be called. Uiilesa the calves 
are nmiBually strong, long before the one hundredth 
effort thei'o is an nninistakable ache in thcni, which, 
in the majority of instances, will cause the pereon 
to stop outright from eheer inability to proceed. 
It has not taken much time to get a pretty thor- 
oHgli nieasiu-o of about what power there ia in one 
Bet of mnscles at least. All doubts are gone from 
his mind now as to whether one exercise lie knows 
will call into play the mnscles of liis leg below 
the knee or not. It is equally plain that it is not 
Lis forearm, or npper arm, or the back or front 
of Ilia cheat which has been in action, for none of 
these have felt fatigue, the tire being all confined 
to the mtiscles in question. 

Again, had there been beside him two men of 
nearly the same weight, but one of small and fee- 
ble calves, the other having them shapely and well- 
developed, is there any doubt which of the two 
could lia^'o kept at the exercise the longer, yet 
with the lesa fatignc ? Few men need be told that 
a muscle, iinnsed to work at first, can gi-adually, 
by direct and systematic exercise, be strengthened ; 
but not a few there are wJio are unaware that 
with tlic new strength comes increased size as well. 

Yef, to tliose familiar w'vtlv aU\\e\\ii -swVixX. Ss. 
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as plain aa that joa must !iave your eyes open if 
3-ou want to see. A gentleman o£ onr acquaint- | 
ance, of magnificent mnscnlai' and vital develop- i 
inent, was not satisfied witli the girth of his calves, 
which was 141 inches. At onr suggestion he be- I 
gan practising this simple raising and lowering of 
the heels. In less than four months be bad in- I 
creased the girtli of each calf one whole incli. 
When asked how many sti-okes a day he averaged, ' 
he said, "From fifteen hundred to two thousand ;" 
varied some days by his holding in each hand dur- 
ing the process a twelve-ponnd dnmb-bell, and 
then only doing one thousand or thereabonts. The 
time he foimd most convenient was in the moi-n- 
ing on rising, and just befoi'e retiring at night 
Instead of the work taking much time, seventy a 
minute was found a good ordinary rate, so that fif- 
teen -minutes at each end of the day was all he 
needed. But this was a great and very rapid in- 
crease, especially for a man of thirty-five ; far more 
than most pei'Bons wonld naturally be contented 
with, yet suggestive of t!ie stuff and perseverance 
of the man who accomplished it. 

Here, then, one of tlie most effective exercises 
which could be desired for the strengthening of 
these muscles is accomplished actually without ap- 
paratus, without one cent of expense — one which 
can bo pmctlsed anywl^eTc,m t'ae W^iA qt the 
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smallest room, in-dooi's or out, on land or while 
at sea. 

But tliei-e are many other exerciaes which will 
bring this same development. Now stand erect 
again, with head and cheat high, shoulders low, 
and knees sprung back. Start off at an oi-diiiary 
pace, and walk. But, instead of, as usual, putting 
the foot down and lifting it without thinking about 
it, this time, jnst as it leaves the ground, press hard 
with the soles and toes. Go on for a block or two, 
and yon will suddenly find that your calves are 
having new and unwonted duties — indeed, a very 
generous share of work. Keep on for a mile— 
if you can. Good a walker aa you tlionght yonr- 
Belf before, a mile of this sort will be a mile to 
be remerabered^certainly for a few days, till the 
ache gets out of yonr ealvea. 

If walking with this new push is not hard enongli 
on flat ground, try it up-hill. It will not be long 
before these muscles will ache till it will seem as 
if yon must have a whole gynmasium concealed 
in them somewhere. 

Another exercise for tlie same ranscles, which 
can also be learned in a moment, and a little of 
which will suffice at fii-st, is running on tlie toes, 
or, rather, on the soles and toes. Here tlie whole 
weight is held by, and pushed from, flret the mus- 
cles of one calf, then of the olWt. O'wa -^^-wk. 
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go far at this without convincing proof of the value 
of this work to the parts in question. 

Of two bi-othere of oiir acquaintance — one a 
boy of thirteen, the other a little fellow of four^ 
tlie former wallis with no especial spring, and per- 
foi'nis his running flat-footed. Bnt the little fel- 
low, whether walking, standing, or running, is for- 
ever on his toes, and with his knees sprung well 
back. Tlie foi'nier has rather slim legs and no 
great calf; the latter beautifully developed calves, 
round, full, and symmetrical, noticeably large for a 
boy of his size and age. 

Again, work, harder, and telling more directly 
on the calves, and hence calculated to increase their 
size and strength faster even than any of these, is 
hopping on one foot — a really grand exercise, and 
one of the sjieedieBt for bringing strong legs and 
a springy step. There is not the relief in it that 
there is in walking or rnnniug. There the rest is 
nearly twice as long as here. Here the work is 
almost continuous, and soon tires the strongest mns- 
cles. Jumping also exercises these muscles power- 
fully, and, practised steadily, soon brings them up. 
Well developed and strong, these muscles are of 
great value in dancing, adding astonishingly to the 
ease and grace so valued in this accomplishment, 
and to endurance as well. Horseback -riding, 
the foot is pusbed bvrt a, \\W\e Nia.-j vvAo 0.sft 
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stirrup, and the wliole weight thus thrown on the 
toea; rowing, especially with the shding seat, where 
the feet presa hard against the stretuher; leapuig; 
. ordinal'}' walliing upliil], and walking on the toes 
alone — these all call these muscles into most vig- 
orous play, and, when practised steadily and with 
energy, are among the most rapid means known 
for increasing, not the strength of the calves alone, 
but their girth as well. 

Try a summer of mountain climbing. Look at 
the men who spend their lives at it. Notice the 
best stayers in the Alpine clubs, and almost inva- 
riably they are found to have large and powerful 
calves, especially where their knees are not bent 
much in stepping. In a personal sketch of Ben- 
digo, the once celebrated British prize-fighter (now 
a quiet Christian man), much sti'ess was laid on the 
fact tliat his calves measured a clean sixteen inches 
about. Yet, to show that gentlemen are sometimes 
quite as strong in given directions aa prize-fighters, 
look at Professor Maclaren'e own memorandum of 
not only what a splendid pair of legs he himself had 
at the start, but what a little mountain climbing did 
for them ; for he says that in four months of Al- 
pine walking, averaging nine hours a day, his calves 
went up froTn sixteen inches to seventeen and a 
quarter! and his thighs from twenty-three and a 
half Inches to twenty-fivo, I? u\%.lw\'as> -wesxdt. 
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home are sought, and jet where neither anj'tliuig 
like the time Maclaren took was given to it, nor 
any of the very severe work of the gentleman 
referred to a little earlier, look at what Dr. Sar- 
gent accomplished, not with one solitary man but 
witli two Iinndred, at Bowdoin College; not giv- 
ing nine hoiira a day to it, but only "half an honr 
a day, four times a week, for a period of six 
months." In this very brief time, and by mod- 
erate exercises, lie increased the average girth of 
the calf of these whole two hnndred men from 
twelve and a half inches to thirteen and a. quarter. 
There was one pupil, working fonr honrs a week 
instead of four half-honre, and for one year instead 
of six months, who increased his calves from thir- 
teen and a half inches to fifteen — an actual gain 
of a quarter of an inch more in two hnndred and 
eight hoiire of exercise, mnch of which was given 
to other mnscles, and did not tell on the calves, 
than Maclaren made in nine hundred bom's of 
work, most of which kept these muscles in very 
active play. 

In all exercises for these muscles, indeed ir. all 
foot-work, shoes should be woi-n with soles broad 
enough to prevent the slightest cramping of the 
foot, and so giving every part of it its natural play. 

There remains one other prominent muscle be- 

How the knee, that in front, TOi\n\ne down al ong 1 
L M 
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the outer aide of the shin-boue. Develop tlio calf 
fiillj, as is often done, and omit this little intiscle 
and the work wliieh calls it into play, and there is 
Bomething wanting, something the lack of which 
causes a lack of symmetiy. Fast walking, when 
oue is nnnsed to it, especially when the knees are 
held pretty straight, will work this muscle so vig- 
orously as to make it sore. But a plain, safe, and 
simple exercise for it, yet one which, if protracted, 
will soon swell it into notice, and give it unwonted 
Btrength and beauty, is effected by stooping down 
as low as possible, the feet being bnt a few inches 
apart, and the heels never being allowed to rise 
even a quarter of an inch off the floor. Lift the 
heels, and this muscle is at once relieved. 

Laying any weight on the foot, and lifting it 
clear from the ground, will also call on this muscle. 
So will fastening the feet into straps, like those on 
a boat-stretcher or rowing- weight, and swaying the 
body of the sitter back and forth; for these muscles 
Lave heavy work to do to aid in pulling the body 
forward, so that the rower may reach his hands 
out over his toes for a new stroke. Simply stand- 
ing on one foot, fii-st holding the otlier clear of the 
floor, and then drawing it np as near as possible to 
the front of its own ankle, and then opening it aa 
wide aa you can, will be found a safe and reasona- 
bly effective way of britiging forward tliia sme-U. 
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but useful nmstle; while walking on tlie heels, witli 
the toes drawn tip higL, is simpler yet. For (hose 
who waut to run heavy risks, aud are not content- 
ed with any exercise which does not threaten tlieir 
iieulcR, hanging by the toes from a horizontal or 
trajieze bar will be found to just fill the bill. 

Work for the Fi'ont of the Thigh. 

The muscles of the front thigh have a most iuti- 
iiiate connection with tliose already meutioned,aiid, 
for oi-dinary purposes, a fair development of them 
is more necessary than of those below the knee. 
In common walking,forinstance, while the calf gets 
Boiiiethiiig to do, the thigh gets far more, especially 
when the etep is low and flat, and the heel never 
I'aised far from the ground. A man wilt often have 
large and strong thighs, and yet but indifferent 
calves. A prominent Harvard oarsman, a strong 
and fast walker, and a man of magnificent develop- 
ment in most points, was once examined carefully 
by Greonongh, the sculptor. " I should know you 
were an American," said he, "because you have 
no calves;" and, indeed, his mistake in developing 
spleuditl arms, and trmib, and thighs, and forget- 
ting all about tlie calves, is far too common a one 
among our athletes to-day ; though the prominence 
they are beginning to give to running helps 
mattei's in thi 
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Scarcely any miiscleB are easier brought iiito ac- 
tion than these of the upper or front thigh. Stand 
ct, with head and chest high, and the feet about 
six iuehea apart. Now, beud tlie knees a little, say 
nntil the head has dropped vertically six inches. 
Then rise to the perpendicular again. Repeat a 
few times, and it will not bo long till these mus- 
cles will be felt to be in lively action, and this ex- 
ercise prolonged will make them aciie. But this 
movement is veiy much akin to that in dancing, 
the latter being the harder of the two, because the 
weight is first on one foot, then on the other, while 
in the former it is always on both. 

Again, instead of stooping for a few inches only, 
start as before, with liead and neck rigidly erect, 
and now stoop all the way down ; then rise again. 
Continue this movement sevei^al times, and gener- 
ally at fii-st a few repetitions will be fonnd to be 
quite enongb. By-and-by, as the strength increases, 
BO should the number; and, if time is to be saved 
and the work condensed, keep dumb-bells, say of a 
tenth of your own weight, in the hands during the 
operation. 

A more severe tax yet is had by holding one 
foot far out, either in front or back, and then 
stooping down wholly on the other foot. Few can 
do this many times, and most persons cannot do it 
at all. For swiftly bringing iTp a. tVu^ %S, -^■icssicA. 
14 
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weaker tban its mate, and so restoring the symme- 
try which should always have been there, this work 
ig almost unparalleled. 

Jumping itself, either high or flat, is admirable 
for the thighs, Cliarlcs Astor Bristed, in his " Five 
Veal's in ati English University," says that he at 
one time took to jumping, and was astounded at 
the rapid progress he made in a brancli of athleties 
at which before he had been no good. Maclaren 
says that hardly any work will quicker bring tip 
the wliole legs; but this will probably prove traer 
where a large number of moderate jumps are 
taken daily, than where a few extreme efforts are 
made. 

Both fast walking and running bring vigorous 
action to tliese muscles; slow walking does little 
for them, hence the nnmber of weak, undeveloped 
thighs among men who do little or no quick foot- 
work. A man, too, whose body is light and thin, 
may do a deal of fast walking without greatly en- 
larging his thighs, because tliey have comparatively 
little to carry. But let him, after firet getting thor- 
oughly used to fast and continued walking, caiTy 
weight awhile, say a twenty -five- pound bag of shot 
or sand, or a small boy, on his back, or dumb-bella 
in bis hands — of course, on a gymnasium track, or 
some other coui-se wliere his action will be nnder- 
eiood — and he will tiud U\al. U.\e ■&«■« ■worVa 
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soon tell, as would, also, long-distance rnnning, 
even though not weighted, as Rowell so eminently 
B)iowa. 

Good, stiff long-distance walking is excellent for 
the front thigh ; but running is better, especially 
when done as it ought to be, namely, not flat-foot- 
ed, but with the heel never toucliing the ground. 
Any sort of running or walking, at any pace pro- 
tracted enongli to bring moderately tired muscles, 
will tell, especially on these in question ; while 
severe work over a long distance will give them 
a great task, and the consequent ability and size. 
Many a man may do a little desultory running 
daily, perhaps for a week or two together once a 
year, and not find his thighs enlarge or toughen 
materially. But let him put in a few minutes each 
day, for sever'al months together, at steady smart 
rnnning, as far as he can, and go comfortably, and 
now, besides the work becoming easy, comes the 
desired size and strength as well. The hopping, 
which was so good for the calves, is hardly less so 
for these muscles, and is one of the best possible 
movements to develop tliem in the shortest time. 

Dancing, long continued, also telis here, as an 
acquaintance of ours found, who used to lead 
the German frequently at Newport ; for, thongh 
far from being an athlete, he said that he daily 
ran a mile during the eeaaow, ^\\%^ \a Vrr.^ V\»& 
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leg! in good order for tbe dnties his position de- 



A mora moderate exercise than the raoning, 
tboa^ not alnrsTS so available, is iralkiDg uphill. 
TVs, besides, Ss alrewlj meationed, doing so much 
br the caUtes, tvlls directlv and markedly oa the 
diigbs as wetL Skating makes a pleasant substi- 
tnte for nlking daring a part of the colder 
moDlhf, audjwb^i much distance is covered daily, 
brings strong and shapely thighs. 

Tbe famier and tbe laboring man, in all theli* 
heavier wocfc done stooping over tlieir tasks — sach 
as lifting, dMvelling, picking, and mowing^use tbe 
thighs mocfagbnt keep them so long fixed in one 
postion, with liltJe or no varying exercise to sup- 
ple and limber them and the jointg, that both grad- 
ually stiffen, and their instep soon begins to lack 
elasti«ity, which tendency is too often increased by 
heavy, stiff, and nnwieldy boots. 

Swinging forward when rowing, either in a boat 
or at the toe-straps, after first swinging far back, 
takes th^e npper muscles in a way quite the re- 
verse of tlieir ordinary use, they now aiding to 
pull the whole trunk forward, and so acting like 
two long hooks. 

All lifting of heavy objects from the ground, 
standing in almost any position, tells heavily on 
muscles, being abont t\ve ecjevc^t momentarY 
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test they can have, greater even than in jniii])ing. 
But occasional heavy lifting tends ratlier to harden 
the uiiiscle than to rapidly increase its size, pro- 
tracted effort at lighter but good-aized weights do- 
ing the latter to better advantage. 

Gi'isk horeeback-riding keeps these muscles very 
actively employed. Every sort of work which ealla 
for frequent stooping down doos tlie eanie. Per- 
sons who take short steps, and many of them, if 
they walk with vigoi-, are likely to have legs thick- 
er and stouter everywhere than they w!io stride 
out far, but make the whole step as easy for them- 
selves as possible. 

Hardly any of the mnsclefi are bo useful and 
valuable as these. One may have weak arms and 
trunk, yet with strong thighs he can walk a long 
distance daily, and not be nearly so fatigued aa 
those much stronger elsewhere and weaker here, 
and, as many men have little or no other exercise 
than walking, they are often contented with fair 
development hei-e, and practically none of any ac- 
count elsewhere. It is astonishing, too, to notice 
how a man accustomed for yeare to a poor sham- 
bling sort of a gait will, with strict attention to 
taking a clean and strong step over a certain dis- 
tance daily, with a determination to take uo other 
Bort of gait, soon improve the strength and shape 
of his thiehs. 
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As hopping on one foot is a swift way 
velop tliG calf, 80 frequent stooping down as 
as possible and rising again, daily, at first without 
weights, but eventually with tlieiu, is the sure way 
to spoedilv enlarge and strengthen the thighs. 

To Enlarge the Under Tldijh. 

The muscles of the under thigh do not get near- 
ly BO much to do as those in front, in many persons 
seeming almost not to exist. A bad walk, with the 
knees always slightly bent, is partly accountable for 
this; and a man accustomed to such a walk, and 
trying suddenly to walk erect, with his knees firm- 
ly knit, and bowed slightly back, soon tires and 
aehes at the operation, which, to one in tlie habit 
of walking erect, long ago became natural. 

The exercise already reeommended, of pressing 
the sole o£ the foot hard on the ground just as it 
leaves it, is scarcely mora beneficial to tlie muscles 
of the calf than to these ; likewise walking up- 
hill, that telling finely on them. Standing, as 
docs the West Pointer in hia eetting-np drill, and, 
with knees unbent, trying to touch the floor with 
the hands, tells in this region. Fastening a weight 
of any sort, a dumb-hell or flat-iron, to the ankle, 
say with strap or towel, and raising the foot aa 
high up backward and outwai'd as possible, and 
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die of the pulling- weight, and fi-eqiientlj' drawing 
it far down; or, standing with back to the wall, 
and placing tlie heel against the baEe-board of the 
room, or any solid vertical surface, and pressing 
hard many times — these all tell on this hidden nn- 
der muscle, whiuh, Btnall as it is, is a most essential 
one, and especially in looks, while running with 
the foot thrown high behind, excels them all. 

To Strengthen the Sides of the Waist. 

But while the legs have been bo actively engaged, 
there are other parts which have not been idle, so 
that the same work brings other strength as well. 
In every step taken, and especially every vigorons 
one, as in fast walking or in running, the muscles 
at the sides of the waist have been all the time at 
work, a prominent dnty of theirs being to aid in 
holding tlie body erect. 

Kotice a man weak just here, and see hia body 
sway a little from side to side as he walks, seem- 
ing to give at the waist. Were such a one to prac- 
tise daily hopping straight ahead, on one foot, and 
then on the other, until he eonld by-and-byso 
cover half a mile without fatigue, he would find 
his swaying propensity fast disappearing; and if 
]ie_ has been troubled with a feeble or unshapely 
waist, that also will have gradually changed, until 
at the end it has become firm aud well-set. 
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Take tbe long balancing-pole of the tight-rope 
walker, and try to walk a rope awhile, or try the 
more simple expedient of walking on the railroad 
rail, and these muscIeB are at once uncommonly 
busy. Notice the professional tight -rope man, 
and see how strong he is here, especially when to 
the weight of his own body he adds another, as 
did Fariui when he carried a man on his shoul- 
ders across the Nii^ara River ; or as the Eastern 
porter, with his huge weight of luggage; or the 
cari'ier at the meat-market, who shoulders a whole 
side or more of beef and marches off with it. 
These men eoon get gi-eat and nnusnal power in 
these side muscles. Wrestling also, whether Cor- 
nish or GrtEco-Roman, or indeed almost any sort, 
tells directly and Be\'erely here. If one prefers 
to use apparatus made specially, the opposite cut 
shows a simple device of Dr. Sargent's, which he 
made purposely to bring up and strengthen these 
muscles. 

Standing in front of it, with head and neck 
erect and chest out, and gi'asping the ends of the 
bar A A, the operator simply tunis it, first well up 
to the right, then to the left, and then repeats the 
movements until he has enough. As he turns, the 
rubber straps B E stretch more and more, pf 
conree getting stiffer the fartlier the bar is tum- 
^jlld scarcely be possible to hit ugoi 
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better appliance for improving these valuable side 
niiiBcles, and jet without fear of overdoing them. 

The Abdominal Muscles. 
Nor do these include all the muscles whicli tlie 
foot-woi'k arouses to autiuti. Take the horizontal 
bands or layei-a of muscle across the abdomen. 
Every step forwai-d moves them, and the higher 
aud more energetic the step, the more they have 
to do. A man who is uot strong in these innscles 
will usually have a feeble walk, and very oftea 
will donble forward a Uttle, until lie is in about 
the position of the two hands of a clock at two 
iniinites past six, giving him the appearance of 
being weak here. But the strong, high step tilts 
the body slightly back, and gives these muscles so 
much to do that they soon grow good at it, and 
shapely aud powerful accordingly. 

Anotlier advantage comes from having these 
muscles strong, and itora forming the habit of 
stepping as he does who has theni so. By walk- 
ing thus erect, the shoulders, instead of pressing 
over ou the chest as the man tires, and so cramp- 
ing his breathing, are so habitually held back that 
it is easier to keep them thei-e, and the consequent 
fuller respiration beeps him longer fresh. This is 
ery conspicuous in the case of one of tlie most 
loas jjedestrians in tlie woYld to-( 
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champion long-distance walker, Daniel O'Leary. 
Take him wlieu in good condition, and in one of 
luB long tramps ; on the first mile or the four hun- 
dredth, it is always the same : there he is, with head 
up, slioiildere well back, and working busily, and — 
the most noticeable thing — tlie whole centre of the 
body, from the waist to the knees, thrown, if any- 
thing, actually forward of a vertical line, instead of 
as far, or often mucli farther, back of it ; indeed, 
the point farthest forward is about two inehea be- 
low his belt. A fair though not clear idea of what 
is meant can be had from the followiug sketch of 
him, taken at the time, on the latter part of his 
five -hundred -mile walk with Unghes, "the Lep- 
per," on the track in the Hippodrome, in New 
York city, during the firet week of October, 1878. 
Hughes, while proving liimself a very tough and 
determined man, showed, as is too often the case 
with professional athletes, great ignorance of many 
things which would have helped him much had 
he known and followed them, and none more, per- 
haps, than this very matter of correct position. 

O'Leary's freshness, no matter how many hun- 
di-ed miles he has just walked, is remarkable. Tliis 
rational way of cari'ying the body during a diffi- 
cult feat, besides giving the heart and lungs full 
room for vigorous action, also gives the stomach 
and other vital oi-gans ample ^laj ', tov a ^a.ix'ai «4. 
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tlie sketeli sbows none of the thinness of flaiik and 
general siinken-in look at the waist in O'Leary so 
plain in Hughes, and so common amonj 
in the later miles of tlie lace. 



«ary so ■ 
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Singularly enough, a little boy, only eleven years 
old, and but three feet nine indies high, has cop- 
ied, or rather acquired — fur it seems lie had never 
seen this sensible step and carriage of O'Leary — 
with astonishing snucess, as witness the following 
sketch of his performance from the Ifew York 
Herald of October 11th, 1878. Foolish in the ex- 
treme as it is to allow sucli half-grown yonngsters 
to attempt such feats, it is doubtful if the annals 
of the cinder-path can match such prodigious stay 
and skill in one so young; 

"an embryo o'leary. 

"Between iho Grand Central Depot nnd Mndison Avenae and 
Forty-BBCond and Forty-fourth Btreela ia a vacant squnre, which 
the boys of ihe noighboihood have been uiiliiing aa a race-track. 
Every day doEeos of them may be seen scarrying roand the track, 
intent on muhing the beat lime ever known. Yesterday afternoon 
a 6ve-miie walk was in progress, which was headed by a very etnall 
buy, who at once attracted the attention uf llie by-standera by his 
pecaliarly rapid and eaey gait. He kept aliead of the other con- 
tescanls, and finally dialsnced them by two Lips, and won in the 
Ume of 48m. £«. 

"After this race, at the request of Ihe lookers-on, he travelled 
aroand the track once (nltich ia one-seventh of a mile) in Im. nnd 
16». He walkt wery ertct, steps like O'Leary, and does not setm lo 
be eaalg fatigued. This time 'm siiEl more surprising, considering 
that he is only eleven years old and bat three feet nine inches high, 
so ibM ha cannot talie a very long step. 

" In a conversation with him it was learned that hia name was 
Joe HJiTey, residing at No. 144 East Forty-lhird Street, He has 
never seen a prnfessionnl walk, so thai hU ■wB.ttJnt \4«m. wit W* 
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own. Wiih n little prnclice he bids fair to bccomo a No. 1 
destrian." 

But there are otiier ways of bringing ni^ these 
useful abdoiiiinat muscles, equally easy to learn. 

Sit down at the rowing- weights, placing the feet 
ill the toe-straps. Now sway the body back and 
forth, and, placing the hand on the muscles in qnes- 
tion.feel how they harden. An ordinary bit of 
strap screwed to the base-board of one's room, so 
that each foot sliall have a loop of it to go into, 
and then a stool or cassock some eiglit inches high 
to sit on, save the expense of the rowing-weights, 
yet produce the desired result with tliesc muscles. 

Lie flat on the back, as, for instance, just oa 
awaking. Taking firet a deep, full breath, draw 
the feet upward, keeping the knees unbent, until 
the legs are vertical. Lower them slowly till hor- 
izontal, then raise again and continue. It will not 
take many minutes — or seconds^to bring these 
mnscles enough work for one morning. 

Or this time keep the legs down, and, first fill- 
ing the chest, now di-aw the body tip until you are 
sitting erect. Then drop slowly back, and repeat. 
This will be likely to take even less time than did 
the other, bnt it will tell tremendously on these 
mnscles. Indeed, most people are so weak in 
them, that tliey can hardly do this once. Tefrraen 
""l^o have them strong awd well-tiai 
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flat on tlieir backs on the floor or gyinnasiiim mat, 
and wliile some one holds their ankles, taking a 
two-hnnd red-pound man, lying across their chest 
at right angles with it, will raise him several times 
till they are in erect sitting posture. 

Sitting on one of the parallel bars in the gym- 
nasium, and placing both feet under the other, and 
now dropping the body back until it is horizontal, 
then rising to vertical and repeating, is very hard 
work for tliese abdominal muscles, and should only 
be practised by those ali'eady strong here. 

These muscles are brought into dii'ect and vig- 
orous play in rowing, to such an extent that no 
man who has them weak can be a fast oarsman 
over any ordinary racing distance. Indeed, this 
is the very region wliei-e young rowers, otherwise 
strong, and seemingly fit for hard, fast work, give 
ont fli-st. 

Every time the foot is raised in rmming, these 
muscles are called to active duty far more than 
in walking, and the high, strong, sharp step woi'ks 
them Beverely, so that no man weak here could be 
a fast rnnner with good action. Jumping, vault- 
ing, leaping, all bring them into sudden, spasmod- 
ic, almost violent action. Ijet a man mow awhile, 
wlien unused to it, and seo how soon it tells across 
this region, the muscles aching next day from the 
twisting motion. 



I 
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The latest inventiou pur{ioselj for these musclea 
is also one of Sai^eut's, on the following plan : 
The pupil lies on tlie plank A A', or, rather, situ 
on it, when A' ig a little back of vertical, so as, 
for instance, to form with A the angle A B A'. 
Willi feet ill the toe^traps C C, he swajs gently 
forward and back as long as he can without fa- 
tigue. From day to day, as these muBcles gain 
strength, A' is dropped lower and lower, initil final- 
ly it is on a level with A. Or a strap may be 
placed over the foi-eliead and fastened to A', and, 
with the feet in the toe-straps, the person may lift 
his body up till vertical, drawing the weight E with 
him as he rises. 

CoutUencork for the Abdominal Muscles. 

But nearly all the exercises just named for the 
abdominal muscles, while they make them strong 
and handsome, tend to contract rather than length- 
en them ; and for men of sedentary life inclined 
to stoop a little forward while sitting, some work 
is needed which shall stretch these muscles, and 
aid in restoring them to their natural length. 

Stand erect. Now gradually draw the head and 
shoulders backward until as far pa£t the vertical as 
possible. Heturn slowly to erect position. In the 
drawing back, these muscles were stretched to a 
greater hr\gt\i than U6iia\, ani i.i\ \\ici^ "k\vo aacaa- 
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torn themselves to drawing far back in this way, 
like the contortionists of the circus, these muscles 
grow wonderfully elastic, such meu being able not 
only to touch tlieir heads to their heels, but now 
and thcu to go fai^ther 3'ct, and drink water from 
a tumbler set between their feet. 

-But while there is no need of such extreme 
work, moderate performance in this way directly 
tends to stretch and lengthen muscles which, in 
the great majority of people, are somewhat cramp- 
ed and shortened by habitual standing, sitting, or 
lying, with the back either flat or almost curved 
outward, instead of slightly hollowed iu, and with 
the consequent sinking of the chest. All work 
above the head, such as swinging clubs, or an 
axe or sledge; putting up dumb-bells, especially 
wlien both hands go up together; swinging by the 
bands from i-ope or bar, or pulling the body np til! 
the chin touches the hands ; standing with back to 
tlie pulley-weights, and taking the handles in the 
hands, and, starting with them high over the head, 
then pushing the hands far out forward ; standing 
two or more feet from the wall, and, placing the 
hands side by side against it about as high up as 
your shoulders, then throwing the chest as far for- 
ward as possible; tlie hauling down ropes by the 
sailor; the ceiling- work of the plasterer and the 
painter, and the like — tbeBc aVldo eiwiellent 
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in bringing to tUese important muaclea the length 
and elasticity they ought to have, and so contribnt- 
ing materially to the erect carriage of the body. 
All kinds of pushing with tlie liiinds, siidi as one 
does in pntting them against any heavy eubstanee 
and trying to push it before him, striking ont in 
bo-\ing, in feneing, or single-stick, with dumb-bells, 
or in swimming, are capital ; while the drawing of 
the bead and shoulders back swiftly, aa in boxing 
to avoid a blow, can hardly bo surpassed as an aid 
in this direction, 

To enlarge and give Power to tJie Loins. 
Before leaving the waist, there is one more set 
of muscles which demand attention ; and if one has 
them weak, no matter how strong he may be else- 
where, he is weak in a place whei^e he can ill af- 
ford to be, and that is in the loins, or the main 
muscles in the small of the back, running up and 
down at each side of the spine. In many of the 
heavier grades of manual labor these muscles have 
a large share of work to do. All stooping over, 
when lifting is done with a spade, or fork, or bar, 
whether the knees are held straight or bent, oi- 
lifting auy weight directly in the hands, horizontal 
pulling on a pnlley-weiglit, rope, or oar — in short, 
nearly every sort of woi-k whei-e the back is ac- 
tively employed, keeps these moscles t.lifit<ivi,^\"5 
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actire. Too cmnnot bend over without using tbi 
Weed awhile, and, anlees alreadj' strong in 
loiie, il)ev wilt ache. 

A lalionitg luan weak here would hardl; 
worth biriog. A rowing-mau weak here 
nevw bfl a Srsl~mte oar till he had tiained av 
^e weakness. Beenan, with all his grand p 
SM]M, luB tremendous striking- power, liia masc 
dvTclojMuent abo\~e the waist, would not h: 
made nearlv as ettdnring an oar as the Eturd 
barrel - chested itorrissej% or as the broad-loii 
Beufonh did make. Strong loins are alway* 
anb)e. Ue who has them, and is called on in 
Boddeu emcra^ucT to lift anj heAvj- weight, 
prostrate form of ooe who has fallen in a sn 
fvr instance, is far less likelv to work himsel 
riotts, if iK^t (lermanent, injnrv here than he 
has thetn untrained and undeveloped. 

Dtixitipment above the Waist. 
latde or do work has been suggested, so 
aimed porposely to develop anv mnscles abon 
waist. Indeed, it is no uncommon thing, i 
eially among Englishmen, to find a man of 
strong legs and waist, ret witli hot an indiS; 
chest and Bhouldere, and positively poor 
Canon Kiugslej- had discovered this when he] 
to the British clei^,"Isboxi\d b© «&tuvniedo# 
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iiig weak. I could not do lialf the little good I do 
here if it were not for that strength and activity 
which some consider coaree and degrading. Many 
clergymen would half kill themselves if they did 
what I do. And thongli they might walk about as 
much, they would neglect exercise of the arms and 
chest, and become dyspeptic or consumptive." 

Let us look at a few tilings wliich would have 
proved useful to the brave canon's pupils. The 
connection between the arms and the muscles, both 
on the front and back of the chest, is so close that 
it is practically impossible to have arms thorough- 
ly developed, and not have all the trunk muscles 
above the waist equally so. Fortunately, as in 
foot-work, the exercises to develop these irniscles, 
without having to resort to expensive apparatus, or 
often to any at all, are very numerous. 

With a pair of dumb-bells, at first weighing not 
over one-twenty-fifth of what lie or she does who 
uses them, and gi-adually, as the strength increases, 
substituting larger ones, until they weigh, say, one- 
tenth of his or her weight, thei'e is scarcely a mns- 
cle above the belt which cannot, by steady and 
systematic work of never over half an hour daily, 
be rounded and strengthened up to what it ought 
to be in a thoroughly developed, strong, and ef- 
ficient pei'son of its owner's sex, size, and age. 
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FUiimf oiU tka Shovlders and Upper £ack. 

Xodee now what these damb-bells can do for 
tlie sbimldeis und upper back. 

Stuxl erect Bguii, with tlie chin up and chest 
h^ <ia all these exercises fitand erect where it is 
pc«ettil«>, and hare the dumb-belk id the hands 
hailing easilv at the sides. Now carry them 
sIowIt backward and npward, keeping the arms 
straij^t at the elbows, and parallel, until the hands 
are about as high as they can well go. Hold them 
there a moment, then drop them slowly to the 
sides. Bo it again, and keep on until yon begin 
to feel like stopping, Note the spot where you 
feel it, and you will find that the under or inner 
muscles of the part of the bach-arm which is above 
the elbow, also those on the shoulder-blade, and the 
lareie ranscles of the back directly under the arms, 
have been the ones in action. Laying one dnmb- 
bell down, now repeat the above exercise witli tlie 
remaining one, say in tiie right hand, this time 
placing the left hand on the back just under the 
right arm, or on the inner portion of the triceps or 
upper muscle of that right arm. These muscles 
will be found vigorously at work, and hardening 
more and more the higher the bell is carried or 
the longer it is hold up. 

A Yittle oi this work da\\5,\)cgatti 
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er dumb-bells, and inei'eased gradually by adding 
to die niimbtii" of strakes, or taking larger bells, or 
both, and long before the year is out, if the person 
IB steady and persevering at it, decided inereaae 
in the strength, size, and sliapcliuess of the upper 
back will follow. 

What has been thns done with the dumb-bells 
could have been done nearly or quite as well with 
any other small, compact body of the same weight 
which could be easily grasped by the hands, sneb 
as a pair of window-weights, tlat-irons, cobble- 
stones, or even ehaii-a, whichever were convenient. 
Whei-e there's a will there's a way; and if one real- 
ly means to get these or any other ranscles strong 
and handsome, the way is really surprisingly sim- 
ple and easy. 

Now, instead of using the dumb-bells, stand 
erect, facing the pulley-weights at the gymnasium, 
or at home if you have them, takiug care only that 
they weigh at least what the dumb-bells would. 
Grasping the handles, draw them far back and up, 
the hands, in other words, doing precisely what 
they did with the bells, and the Batne results will 
follow. 

Rowing, either at the oar or the rowing- weights, 
would have told equally hard on these muscles, 
and, as already pointed out, on many others be- 
sides, the weight of the body \t.fie\t s-Kiw^ '^t ^-a- 
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velopmeiit as it would not with the bells or weights. 
It would also broadeu the shoulders and spread 
Ihent apart, luore, perhaps, than almost any other 
koowu exercise. lint, like any other single exer- 
visG calling certain muscles into play and leav- 
ing others idle, taken as substantially one's only 
exercise, as is too often the case with rowing-meu, 
it bringa a partial and one-sided development, mak- 
ing the parts used look too large for the rest, the 
fact being tbat the rest have not been bronght up 
as fast as the former. Unless one's chest is unu- 
sually biY>ad and strong, and often, even if it is, 
constant rowing warpa his shoulders forward, and 
tends directly to make hira a round-shouldered 
man,* while the upper arm, or that part above tho 
elbow, has had practically no development, the in- 
ner part of the triceps or back-arm alone being 
called to severe duty, but the bulk being almost 
idle. Courtney, the greatest sculler the United 
States has yet produced — a large man, standing 
six feet and half an inch in height, strongly made 
in most parts, and weighing ordinarily nearly a 
liundred and ninety — is a good instance of how 
rowing does little for the upper arm ; for while 
iiis forearm is almost massive, measuring exactly 
thirteen inches in girth, the upper arm, doabled 
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lip, barely reaches fourteen. A well-proportioned 
ann, of which the forearm girtlis thirteen, should 
measure above all fifteen and a quarter. Again, 
while Courtney's forearm feels sinewy and bard, 
the upper is not nearly so hard, and does not give 
the impression of having seen very stifE service. 
His chest, too, is not so lai-ge by over two inches 
as onght to go with a tbirteen-inch forearm. 

Beside these exercises with the dumb-bells, the 
weights, and the oar, all the vocations which cause 
one to stoop over much and lift — such as most of 
those of the farmer, the laborei-, and of the artisan 
in the heavier kinds of work — teli on these same 
muscles of the upper back and the inner side of 
the triceps, too often bringing, as already pointed 
out, a far better back than front, and so injuring 
the form and carriage. Lifting heavy weights 
where one stands nearly erect, aa when practising 
on the lifting-machine, pulls very heavily on the 
extreme upper muscles of the back, tiioae sloping 
off downVard from the back of the neck to the 
ehonlders. 

' To obtain, a good Biceps. 

Starting with the dumb-bells down at the sides, 

as before, raise them slowly and steadily in front 

until they nearly touch the shoulder — technically, 

I " curl " them — holding the head up, ll\e oant -ivj; 

L i 
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Mf tftdt, and die dteat expanded to its very nt- 
wmOL Xav kracr tiK IxSs slowly to the sides 
t,m»d npeu,«ikd so oimtiiiiie. In a verj few 
ks tban three, yoa will want to 
eps muEcIes, or tiioee forming the 
• «f the ■ppO' anns, are getting tbe work this 
tHMi. aad bv aiiplji^ to tlut of one arm in action 
tlie hand of tke other, it is at onue found tbat this 
Mwh ia growii^ quite liard. 

If so damb-ben or other oonvenient weight is at 
3 hand in tbe other, and bear down 
Lvith the upper hand, holding the citeat stab- 
lift away with the lower hand, and, 
I it reaches the sbontder, lower it slowly to 
|aide>and ihes latse again, and so continue. 
will be found a good thii^ to know when a 
I is travelling, or away from home, and can- 
not readily get at such apparetie as he has in bis 
own room. 

?\ow stand erect in front of and &ving the pnl- 
ley-weights, and at ahont ann'e-leiigtb from them ; 
draw the band liorixontally in nnril it is close to 
the shoulder; let the weight drop slowly back, 
and then draw it to you again, and so go on. This 
is splendid work for the biceps, and will soon be- 
gin to swell and strengthen it ; and tlien either in- 
•iased weight, or more strokes daily, is all thift 
needed. 
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Fasten a stout hook in a beam ovei'bead, and 
bang a pallej to it. Kun a rope through this, at 
one end of which yon can attach weights, and tie 
the other to the middle of a thick cane or other 
stick, taking care to have tlie roi)e of snch a 
length in all, that when the weight is on the floor 
the stick is abottt a foot above your head. 

Begin with, say, one of your dumb-bells of not 
over one -tenth of your own weight. Grasping 
the stick with both hands, with their palms toward 
you, draw it downward until level with your chin; 
then let it go back; repeat, aud eontinne till you 
begin to tii'C. If the single bell seems too light, 
attach both bells. After a few days with these, 
fasten on a basket or coal -hod, and increase tlie 
load until, say at the month's end, it weighs over 
half of what yon do. If you can take this up a 
number of times without aclie or ill-feeling, you 
are strong enongli to take hold of a fixed bar and 
attempt to haul yourself up, as Mr. Bryant did,* 
until yonr cliin touches your hand. But without 
this preliminary work, such pulling up, frequently 
as it is attempted, is a foolish aud hazardous ex- 
c periineot, throwing a great strain on muscles quite 
D unused to such a task, namely, on these very biceps 
n mnecles. 



■ See page 110. 
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If, on tlio other hand, one lias these muscles 
already sti-oiig, and can with ease pull himself up 
six or eight times, he will find this stick and weight 
an excellent affair for training tlie biceps of one 
ami, nntil it gets strong enough to pnll him np 
without the other arm at all. For this simple and 
valuable contrivance the public is also indebted to 
Dr. Sargent, who is a regular Edison in devising 
simple and Bensible gymnastic appliances, which 
be freely gives to all without patenting them. 

Mounting a ladder or a rope hand-over-hand; 
lifting any weight in front of you, wlictlier a 
feather or a barrel of sugar ; picking up anything 
from the floor ; holding weights out in front, or 
at your side, at arm's-length ; pulling downward on 
a rope, as ia liauling up a sail; hammering — in 
short, anything which bends the elbow and draws 
the hand in toward the shoulder, takes the biceps 
muscle ; and, if the work is vigorous and pei-sisted 
in, this muscle will ere long become strong and 
well-shaped. 

To bring up the Muscles on the Front and Side 

of the Shoulder. 
For the muscles on the front and side of the 
shoulder, holding out weights at arm's-length, ei- 
ther at the side or in front, will be found just what 
y wanted, the arms be'mgV\oi;\7i>i\^.^\,Qv the hands 
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being held rather higher than that, the elbows 
reuiftining uiibeut. Holding the mere weight of 
the hands, as in boxing, but keeping at it awhile, 
keeps these parts well occnpied; while the sword, 
or foil, or single -stick, freely plied, or the axe or 
bat, tell directly here. 

Forearm Work. 
Very many of these exercises for the biceps and 
shoulder have also called on the forearm, wliile 
those mentioned for the inner triceps have done 
the same. Very prominent ainong the latter is 
rowing, much of it soon bringing a strong fore- 
arm, especially on the inner and under side. Any- 
thing which necessitates shutting the hand, or 
keeping it partly or wholly shut ; such as holding 
anything heavy in it, driving, chopping, fencing, 
single-stick, pulling one's self up with one hand 
or both, batting, lacrosse, polo, twisting the dumb- 
bells areund when at arm's-length, or a cliair, or 
cane, or foil, or sword, or hroom-haudie, if the 
diimb-bella are not convenient, carrying a weight 
in the hand, using any of the heavier mechanical 
hand-tools^all these, and more of their sort, will 
enlarge and strengthen the forearm, and will do 
much also for the hand, Prabably the hardest 
work for the foi-earm, and that calling for the 
greatest strength here, is lifting ver^ WftN*} ■«w.'^'% 
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suspended from a stick, bar, or handles which tbe 
hands grasp. 

Exercises for the Triceps Muscles. 
One prominent part of the arm i-emains, or, rath- 
er, one which ought to be prominent, though in 
moat pereons, both men and women, it is not. In 
boys and girls it is even less so. We refer to the 
i-est of the triceps, or the bnlk of what remains of 
the upper arm after leaving out the biceps and the 
inner side of the triceps. When well developed, 
this is ono of the handsomest parts of the arm. 
No arm will look slim which has this mnscle fully 
developed. 

To bring.tliat development, push with the hands 
against almost any heavy or solid thing you want 
to. If these muscles are small and weak, push the 
dumb-bells up over your head as much as you can 
daily, till a month's work has given them a start. 
For two or three niinntes each day daring that 
month, stand facing the wall, and abont two feet 
from it. Now fall against it, or, rather, pnt jonr 
hands on it, about three feet apart and as high as 
your eai-s, and let your body drop in toward the 
wall till your chest nearly touches it, your face be- 
ing held np and back. Then push sharply back till 
your body is again erect, and continue the move- 

This exercise is. as R,4'EQ\TO.\i\ft aa \t i& cheap. 
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If the triceps muscIeB are tolerably strong in the 
start, or in any case at the end of the month in 
which the last two exercises have been practised, 
try now a harder thing. Place the iiaiids on the 
floor, hold the body out at full length and rigid, 
or as nearly so as you can, and pnsh, raising the 
body till the elbows are straight Now bend tiie 
elbows and lower again, till the face nearly touches 
the floor, keeping the body all the time as stiff and 
straight as possible, and then rise on stiff elbows 
again, and so on. If this is not hard enough work 
for the ambitious aspirant for stout triceps, he can 
vary it by clapping his hands between the dips, 
just as his face is farthest from the floor, though 
in such case it is sometimes well to have a nose 
accustomed to facing difficulty. 

So far, in this work for the back-arm the hands 
at firet held merely the weight of the dumb-bells; 
then, as they pi-esaed against the wall, they had to 
bear part of the weight of the body, but not a large 
part, as that rested mainly on the feet. In the 
pushing from the floor the hands bore stilt more 
of it, but yet the feet had quite a share. Now try 
something where the hands and arms carry the en- 
tire weight of the body. Get up on the parallel 
bars, or on the bars in your door-jambs,* or, if no 
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bars are t;onvenieiit, place two stont chairs back to 
back, and theu draw them about eighteen or twen- 
ty inches apaii, and, placing one band on each, 
holding the arms Btraight, lift the feet ofiE the floor. 
Now lower till the chin is le^el with the hands, or 
neai'ly so, and then rise till tlie arras are etraight,. 
and then dip again, and so on, the knees and feet 
of conrso never resting on anything. Now yon 
liavc one of the best known exercises for bringing 
quick development and good strength to the tri- 
ceps or back-arm. When by steady daily trial 
you liave gradually increased the nmnber until you 
can do twenty-five fair dips without great effort, 
you Iiave strong triceps muscles, and, if you have 
two legs and a reasonably heavy body to lift, good- 
sized onoa at that. Most of your friends cannot 
manage live dips respectably, many scarcely one. 
But, lest you should feel too elated over your 
twenty-five, bear in uiind that one gentleman in 
New York has accomplished over eighty without 
stopping, and this though he weighs upward of 
one hundred and eighty pounds; and if a reason- 
ably accurate idea of what sort of back-arms were 
necessary for this marvellous feat, it may be bad 
by observing the cut on the cover of this book. 
With a forty-four inch chest, his upper arm meas- 
is thirteen and a half inches down (half an inch 
more timn Heenan'a), and sAxleew w'^,U\Q«.^h be is 
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but five feet ten intihes in height, while Heeiiaii 
stood four inches tallei'. He says that as surely 
as the ability exists to make many dips, bo surely 
will there be a largo back-ai'in, and it was hard 
work that brought him his. Slim arms may push 
np heavy dumb-bells onue or twice, but it takes 
thick ones for snstaiued effort at smallei\ though 
good-sized ones. 

To Strengthen and Develop the Hand. 
Very many of the exercises so useful in strength- 
ening the foreai-m were at the same time improv- 
ing the grip of the hand. But an evil of so much 
gripping or drawini; the hand together is tliat, un- 
less there is an equal amount of work to open and 
flatten it, it tends to Imeome hooked. Notice the 
rowing-man's hand, and the iingere nearly always, 
when at rest, are inclined to he doubled in, as if 
liatf clntdiing something; and very often, where 
they have seen years of I'owing, their joints get bo 
set tliat the fingers cannot be bent back nearly as 
far as other people's. Some of the pushing exer-? 
oisea mentioned above for the triceps tend to coun- 
teract this, notably that where the fingers or the 
flat of the liands are pressed against the wall. An 
admirable exercise in this direction is, when yon 
practice the pushing up fi'om the floor for the tri- 
ceps, to only tonch the floor with the ends of tlxe 
16 
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fingers and thuraba, never letting the palm of the 
liand toimli it at all, Tliis will soon help to rectify 
iimiiy a hand now mtlier cramped and contracted, 
liCBides bringing new strength and shape to the 
fingers. 

To make any pajtietilar finger strong, attach a 
strap to the bar referred to on page 235, and 
placing that finger in the strap begin with rais- 
ing a small weight from the floor imtil you have 
drawn jorr hand down to your chin; then from 
day to day gradually increase both the weight and 
the number, nntil, before a great while, yon may 
find that you can raise an equivalent of your own 
weight. Now attach the strap to any stationaiy 
object as high above your head as yon can coin- 
foi'tably reach, say a horizontal bar, and piiU yonr- 
self up till yonr chin touches your hand. Some 
gymnasts can do this several times with the little 
finger. 

•Just where the thumb joins the pahn, and be- 
tween it and tlie forefinger on the back of the 
hand, ia a muscle which, while at first usually 
small, can be developed and enlarged by any ex- 
ercise which necessitates pinching the ends of the 
thumb and forefinger together, such as carrying a 
plate of metal or other thin but heavy substance 
between the finger and thumb. Hai-der work 
^et, calling on both this muscle and a number of 
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othei'9 of the liand, consista in catching two two- 
inch beams running overhead, as in the ceiling of 
a cellar, and about a foot and a half or two feet 
'' apai-t, and walking along, eustaiuing tlie whole 
'' weight bj' the giip, firet of one hand, then of the 
other. He who can do this Jias very unusual 
strength of fingers. 

For improving the oi-diuary grip of the haud, 
simply taking a rubber ball in it, or a wad of any 
elastic iiiatenal, aud even of paper, and repeatedly 
squeezing it, will soon tell. Simpler yet is it to 
jiiat practice opening and eliutting the hand firmly 
many times. An athletic friend of oura saya that 
I the man of his whole acqimiutance who has the ^^J 
strongest grip got it just by practising this exercisen^^^H 

To Mnlarge and Strengthen the Front of the ^^H 

Chest. 

Every one of the exercises for the biceps tells 

also on tlie pectoral muscles, or those on the front 

of the upper part of the chest, for the two work so 

intimately together that he who has a large biceps 

,, is practically sure to have the adjoining pectoral 

[ correspondingly large. 

J, But there is otlier work which telle on them be- 
sides biceps work, "Whenever the hands push hard \ 
[ against anything, and so call the triceps mnscles j 
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tht'iu- In the more severe triceps work, snch aa 
the dips, the strain across theee chest-muscles is 
\evj great, foi- they are then a very iiuportant fac- 
tor in helping to hold up the weight of the whole 
body. This fact suggests the folly of letting any 
one try bo sevei-e a thing as a dip, wlien his triceps . 
and pectoral innsck'S have not been nsed to any 
such heavy work. Many a person who has rashly 
attempteJ this has liad to pay for it with a pain 
for several daya at the edge of the pectoral, where ' 
it meets the breast-bone, until he conchided he 
innst have hroken something. 

"Working with the dumb-bells when the anna 
are extended at right angles with the body, like a 
cross, and raising them np and down for a foot 
or so, ia one of the best things for the iippt'i" edge 
of the pectorals, or that part next to the collar- 
bone. 

This brings us to a matter of great importance, 
and one often overlooked. Whoever knows many 
gymnasts, and has seen them stripped or in exer- 
cising costume, must occasionally have observed 
that, while they had worked at exercises which 
brought np these pectoral muscles nntil they were 
almost hnge, their chests under their muscles had 
somehow not advanced accordingly. Indeed, in 
■more than one instance which has come tinder our 
obseiTRtion, tlie man \ooVed aa \,Uoi\(^,Bhouldj 
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Bcrspe all these great muscles uoinpletely off, leav- 
ing tlie bai'c framework, he wotild have actually a 
Bmall chest, imich Bmaller than many a fellow who 
had not much muecle. There hangs to-day — or 
did some time since — on the wall of a well-known 
New York gymnasium, a portrait of a gymnstet 
stripped above the waist, which shows an exact 
case in point. The face of such a man is often a 
weak one, lacking the strength of cheek-bone- and 
jaw so nsual in men of great vitality and sturdi- 
neas — like Morrissej', for instance — and there is a 
general look about it aa if the man lacked vitality. 
Many a gymnast has this appearance, for he takes 
I ' BO much severe muscular woi-k that it di'aws from 
his vitality, and gives him a stale and exhausted 
look, a very common one, for example, among men 
who remain too long in training for contest after 
contest of an athletic sort. 

The getting up, then, of a large chest, and of 
lai^ muscles on the chest, while often contempo- 
rary, and eauh aiding the other, are too frequently 
wholly different matters. 

And how is the large chest to be had ? 

To Broaden and De^en the Chesi itself. 

Anything which causes one to frequently fill his 
lungs to theii' utmost capacity, and then hold theni 
full as ]ong as he can, tends <i\vecV\N' to Q\itsft^i«. 
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ribs, stretdi the intercostal miiecles, and so espaud 
tlio cheat. Many kinds of vigorous muscular ex- 
ercise do this when done correctly, for liiey cause 
the full breathing, aud at the eatne time directly 
aid ill opening the ribs. It will be observed that 
frequently throughout these hints about exei-cising, 
endeavor has been made to impress on the reader 
that, when exercising, he should hold tlie head and 
neck rigidly erect, and the chest as high as he can. 
A nioiueot'fi thought will show why. He, for in- 
etance, who "curls" a heavy dumb-bell, but does 
it with Ids head and shoulders bent over — as many 
do— while giving his pectorals active work, is act- 
ually tending to cramp his chest instead of expand- 
ing it, the very weight of the dnrab-bell all pull- 
ing in the wrong direction. Now, had he held liim- 
self rigidly erect, and, firet expanding Ins chest to 
its utmost by inhaling all the air he possibly could, 
and holding it in during the effort — a most valua- 
ble practice, by-the-way, in all feats calling for a 
great effort— he would not only have helped to ex- 
pand his chest, but would fiud, to his gratification, 
tha^ he had hit upon a wrinkle whicii somehow 
made the task easier than it ever was before. 

Holding the head and neck back of the vertical, 

say six inches, with the face pointing to the ceiling, 

'lien working with the dumb-bells at arm's- 

'R8 above referred to,ia ^Tanilot fca \i^\je\ 
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chest, tending to raise tlie depressed collai'-bones 
and the whole upper ribs, and to make a pei-son 
hitherto flat-chested now shapely and full; while 
the henciit to lungs perhaps fonnei'ly weak would 
be hard to over-estimate. 

Steadj and protracted niniiing is a great auxil- 
iary in enlarging the lung-room. So is plenty of 
sparring. So is the practice of drawing air slowly 
in at the nostrils until every air-cell of the lungs is 
absolutely full, then holding it long, and then ex- 
pelling it slowly. Most public singers and speak- 
ere know the value of this and kindred practices 
in bringing, with increased diaphragmatic action, 
improved power and endumnce of voice. 

Spreading the parallel bare until they are near- 
ly three feet apart, and doing such arm-work on 
them as you can, but willi your body below and 
face downward, helps greatly in expanding the 
chest. So does swinging from the rings or bar 
overhead, or high parallels, and remaining on 
them as long as you can. 

Dr. Sargent's ingenuity has provided a simple 
and excellent chest expander. He rigs two or- 
dinary pulleys over blocks some feet above the 
head, and from iive to six feet apart, as in Fig. 8, 
and attaching weights at the floor ends of tlie 
ropes, puts ordinary handles on the other euds, 
and has the i-opes just long enQ»5;K ^o t\\a.t ^Ww 
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the weiglits are oii.tlie floor tlie Iiandles are abont 
a foot above the head. Now stand between and 
directlj under them, erect, with the cbest as full 
as you can make it, and keeping the elbows straight, 
and grasping the handles draw your hands slowly 
downward ont at arms-length, say abont two feet. 
Next, let the weights drop gradually back, repeat, 
and so go on. This is excellent for enlai^ing the 
whole chest, bnt eepeciallj for widening it. A 
better present to a consninptive pei-son than one 
of these appliances could hardly be devised. 

Again, to deepen the cheat from front to back, 
he hangs two bare, B and C, as in Fig. 9, and at- 
taches the weight at the other end, A, of the rope, 
the bar B, when at rest, being about a foot above 
the height of the head. Standing, not nnder B, 
but abont a foot to one side of it, and facing it, 
gi-asp its ends with both hands, and keuping the 
arms and legs straight and stiff, and breathing the 
cheat brimful, draw downward until the bar is 
abont -level with the waist. Let the weight run 
elowly back, repeat, and go on. 

A great advantage of both these contrivances, 
besides theii* small cost and simplicity, is that, as 
in nearly everything Dr. Sai'gent has invented, you 
can graduate the weight to suit the present require- 
ments of the person, however weak or strong he or 
she niaj be, and so avoid mnt:\\ v\6k oi o\ex4.ws\sj,- 
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In the exercises above named it will be noticed 
that there has been a snflBcient variety for any 
given muscles to bring them within the reach of 
all. After this, how far any one will go in any de- 
sired line of development is a matter he can best 
settle for himself. What allowance of work to 
take daily will be treated of in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT EXEBCISB TO TAKE DAILY. 

An endeavor has been made thus far to point 
out how wide-spread is tiie lack of general bodily 
exercise among classes whose vocations do not call 
the muscles into play, and, again, how local and cir- 
ctiniecribed is that action even among those who 
are engaged in most kinds of manual labor, Va- 
I'ioiis simj)le exercises have been described which, 
if followed steadily and persistently, will bring 
size, shape, and strength to any desired muscles. 
It may be well to group in one place a few move- 
ments which will enable any one to know at once 
about what amount and sort of work is to be taken 
daily. Special endeavor will be made to single 
out such movements as will call for no expensive 
apparatus. Indeed, most of these want no appa- 
ratus at all, and hence will be witliin the reach 
of all. As it has been urged that the school is 
the most suitable place to accustom children to 
the kind and amomit of work they particularly 
sed,a few exercises will fij-st be suggested which 
\y teacher can learn ■A\raci?.\. vA ot\iie,\i\\v --i 
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yet, if faillifiilly taught to pupils, will sooii be 
found to take bo little time that, instead of iuter- 
fei'ing witii other lessons, they will pro\'e a posi- 
tive aid. Though pechaps imperceptible at the 
outset, in a few years, with advancing develop- 
ment, the gaiii made will be found not only to be 
decided, but of the most gratifying character. 

Daily WovhfoT Children. 
Suppose the teacher lias a class of fifty. If the 
aisles of the achool-room are, as they should be, at 
least two feet wide, let the childreu at about the 
middle of the morning, and again of the afternoon 
session, stand in these aisles in rows, so that each 
two of the children shall be about six feet apart. 
Let the fii-st order be, that all heads and necks be 
held erect. Once these are placed in their right 
position, all other parts of their bodies at once fall 
into place. The simplest way to insure this is to 
direct that every head and neck be drawn hori- 
zontally back, with the chin held about an inch 
above the level, until tliey are an inch or two back 
of the vei'tical. Now raise the hands directly over 
the head, and as high as possible, until the thumbs 
touch, the palms of the hands facing to the froTit, 
and the elbows being kept straight. Now, with- 
out bending the elbows, bring the hands down- 
■wftj-d in front toward the Ecct »& fa,v ■*& 'i'a.w liws^.- 
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f ui'tftbly be done, generally &t fii-st about as luw as 
the knee, taking care to keep the knees theniBelves 
absolutely straight; indeed, if possible, bowed even 
bauk. Now return the bands high over the head, 
and then repeat, say six times. This number twice 
a day for the tiret week will prove enough ; and it 
may be increased to twelve the second week, and 
maintained at that number thereafter, care being 
taken tu assure two tilings: one, that the knees 
am never bent ; the other that, after the firet week, 
the hands are gradually brought lower down, un- 
til they tonch the toea. Some persons, familiar 
with thia exereise, ean, with the knees perfectly 
firm and sti-aight, lay the whole flat of the hands 
on the floor in front of their feet. But after the 
firet week, reaching the floor with the iinger-tipa 
is enough for the end sought, which is, namely, 
to make the pupil stand straight on his feet, and 
to remove all tendency towai'd holding the knees 
slightly bent, and so causing that weak, ehaky, 
and sprung look about the knees, bo very common 
among persons of all ages, to gi\e way to a pi-oper 
and graceful position. 

Let the pupils now stand erect, this time with 
backs not bent foi-ward, but with the body abso- 
lutely vertical. Raise the hands above the head 
as before, elbows straight, till the thumbs tonch. 
IFer bending bodj oy\l 
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aud keeping the elbows nnbent, bring the hands 
slowly down, not in front tbis time, but at the sides 
jnet above the knees, the little finger and the inner 
edge of the hand alone touching the leg, and the 
palms facing stmiglit in front. Now notice how 
difficult it is to warp the shoulders forward even 
an inch. The chest is out, the head and neck are 
erect, the shoiildera are held low, the back vertical 
and hollowed in a little, and the knees straight 
Carry the hands slowly back through the same 
line till again high over the bead. Then bring 
them down to the sides again, and do six of these 
movements twice each day the first week, and 
twelve afterward. 

While exercises aimed at any given mnscles 
have been mentioned elsewhere, any one might 
follow them all np until every muscle was shapely 
and strong, and still carry himself awkwardly, and 
eveu in a slouchy and slovenly manner. This last- 
named exercise is directly intended to obviate this. 
If steadily practised, it is one of the very best 
known exercises, as it not only gives strength, but 
a fine, erect carriage. The whole frame is so held 
that every vital organ has free scope and play- 
i-oom, and tlieir healthier and more vigorous ac- 
tion is directly encouraged. Tbis is olie part, 
indeed the chief exercise, in the West Pointer's 
"sotting-up drill;" and all who have ever seen 
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the cadets at the Point will at once recall how ad- 
mirahly they succeed in acqniring and retaining a 
handsome carriage and manly niieii. 

To vary the work a little, and to bring special 
development to ])articnlar muscles, now let the pn- 
pil stand with arms either hanging easily at llie 
sides, or else held akimbo, the bead and neck al- 
ways erect, with the heels abont four inches apart, 
and t!io toes turned outward. Raise the heels 
slowly off the floor, the soles and toes remaining 
iirm oi> the floor, sustaining the entire weight. 
When the lieels are as high as possible, hold tbem 
there a moment ; then lower slowly till the whole 
foot is on the floor again ; then i-ise as before, and 
BO repeat twelve times twice a day the fii-st week, 
and then twenty-five for the following week, con- 
tinuing this. If this is not vigorons enough when 
fifty, after the flrst month, are tried, it will be 
found that now tliis work is telling directly on 
the size, shape, and effectiveness of the feet and 
calves, and on the grace and springiness uf the 
step itself. If any boy or girl wants to become 
a good jumper, or to get decided aid in learning 
to dance long and easily, lie or she will find this 
a great help. If tbey even practice it half an 
hour a day, they will be none the worse for it. 

All the work tbns far recommended here can 
ivBiiUy. I>e done in two muwvtea. Standing ereuk 
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■with the arms still akimbo, and the feet as before, 
now bend the knees so as to stoop six or eight 
inclies, then rise to the perpendicular, stoop again, 
and continue this six times, the feet never leaving 
the floor. This strengthens tlie knees, while the 
front of the thighs get the heaviest part of the 
work, though tlie leg below the knoe is doing a 
good share, (It is not unlike tlie exercise prac- 
tised so assiduously by Rowell on the tread-uiill, 
and which brought him such magnificent legs that 
he became champion pedestrian of the "world.) 
By the third week the number may be made 
twenty-five. If among tlie scliolara there are some 
who are decidedly weak, twenty-five of these exer- 
cises is about tlie limit. For stroug, hearty boys, 
twice as many will prove nearer the mark. After 
two or three months of twenty-five movements as 
described for every day, fifty might be tried once 
by all the pupils, to see whether it is too severe, 
and if not, tlien maintained daily at the maximum. 

Thus far the feet have not left their particu 
position on the fioor. Now let the pupil stand 
with the right foot advanced about twelve or fif- 
teen inches, suddenly rising on the toes, give 
slight spring, and throw the left foot to the fron^ 
and the right back; then spring back as before, 
and do this six times twice a day the first week, to 
tirelve the second, and twice as mau^ b'j ^^^la -asA., 
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of tlic month. This calls the eame muscles into 
play as the last exercise, and brings the same de- 
velopment, bnt is a little more severe and vigorous. 

If still harder thigh-work ia wanted, starting 
again, witli tlie feet not over four inches apart, this 
titno do not raise the lieels at all, but stoop down 
slowly, as low as possible, bending the knees great- 
ly, of course, the back, however, being held straight 
all the while. Then rise to an erect position, then 
go down again. Practising this three times each 
morning and afternoon at first, may be followed 
up with six a week later; and twelve by the end 
of the month. Better work than this for qnickly 
giving size and strength to the thighs conld baitl- 
ly be devised ; while, as has been already noted, 
scarcely any muscles on the whole body are more 
needed or used for ordinary walking. 

Still standing erect, with arras akimbo, raise the 
right foot in front about as high as the left knee, 
keeping the right knee unbent. Hold the right 
foot there ten seconds; then drop it; then raise 
it again, fully six times. Then, standing, do the 
same thing with the left foot. This calls at once 
on the muscles across the abdomen, aiding the 
stomach and other vital organs there directly in 
their work. 

Tliia time raise t\\e ioot eop^i \a'^\»&s«A.-., 
en return it to th6ftQQT,B»a.M> gRKJOMaa^igfe 
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each foot equal work to do. The under thigh, 
hip, and loin are now in action; and when, later 
on, they become strong, their owner will find how 
much easier it is to run than it used to be, and 
also that it has become more natural to stand 
erect. The rate of increase of these last two ex- 
ercises may be about the same as the others. 

There is not much left now of the ten minntea. 
Still, if the work has been pushed promptly for- 
ward, there may still be a little time. However, 
all three of the kinds of work suggested for the 
front thigh need not be practised at the one re- 
cess, any one suflicing at first. 

With head and neck again erect, and knees firm, 
hold the hands out at the sides and at arm's-length, 
and clasp the hands firmly together, as though try- 
ing to squeeze a riibbei- ball or other elastic sub- 
stance. Beginning with twenty of these move- 
ments, fifty may be aceomplislied by the end of 
the fortnight; and by their continuance both the 
grip and the shape of the hand will be found 
steadily improving. 

Clasp the hands together over the head. Now 
tm-n them over until the palms are upward, or 
turned toward tlie ceiling, and straighten the el- 
bows until the hands are as high over the head as 
yoa can reach. While ho\A\\\^'Oa&«\\'Ci.'^\^s.V^'«^" 
tion, be careful that they arc tvoV B)\c>^eSi. \» ?««S! 
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at all. Let the scholar march three or four ttmos 
aromii] tlie room in this position. It will soon be 
funiid t.hiit no appai'atuB whatever is nccessaiy t{) 
■;et quite a large amount cf exercige for the cor- 
nci-s of the sliouldere. In this way, while thei'e 
is an unwonted stretching apart of the ribs, and 
opening up of the chest, the drawing in of the 
stomach and abdomen will be found to correct 
incipient chest weakness, half-breathing, and any 
tendency toward indigestion. 

Following n\) the method, now let the class 
form around tho side of the room, standing three . 
feet apart, and about two feet from the wall. 
Place the hands against the wall, just at a level 
with and opposite to the shoulders. Now, keep- 
ing the heels all the time on the tioor, let the body 
settle gradnally forward until the chest touches 
the wall, keeping the elbows pretty near to the 
sides, the knees never bending a particle, and the 
face held upturned, the eyes looking at the ceil- 
ing directly overhead. Now push sharply off from 
the wall until the elbows are again straight, and 
tlio body back at vertical. Then repeat this, and 
continue six times for each half of the day for the 
iii'St week. Keep on until yon reach fifteen by the 
third week, and twenty-five by the second month. 
For expanding and deepening the chest, helping to 
^^Doise (he head and necV bo t\\a\, ^.Ve^ ^\.\l remaj^^^l 
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exactly wbcre they belong — in an erect position- 
Bud for giving the main part of the npper back- 
arm quite a difliciiU piuce of woi'k to do, this will 
prove a capital exercise. Whoever will make a 
specialty of this one form of exercise until they 
daily take two or even three hundred Buch pushes, 
will find that any tendency he or slie may have 
to flatness or hoUowiiess of chest will soon begin 
to decrease, and wiU very likely disappear alto- 
gether. 

In this last exercise most of the weight was on 
the feet, the hands and arms sustaining the rest. 
If the aisles are not over two feet and a half wide, 
let each pupil stand between two opposite desks 
and place one hand on each. Now, walking back 
about tliree or fonr feet, his hands still resting on 
the two desks, let him, keeping his body rigid and 
knees unbent, beud his elbows and lower his chest 
verygradiialiy until it is nearly or quite level with 
the desk tops, tlien slowly straighten up Iiis arms, 
and so raise his body again to the original \Kiai- 
tion. Three such dips twice a day the first week, 
five or six the second, and by the end of the month 
ten or twelve, and that number tlien maintained 
steadily, will open and enlarge the chest material- 
ly before the year is ont, while at the same tune 
doing much to increase and strengthen the upper 
back ■ arm. Tliis is harder work thau i^wsKva^ 
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against the wall, because the hands and arms now 
liave to euHtain a much greater portion of the 
weight of the body, but it is cori'CBpondiiigly bet- 
ter for the (jhest, 

Tims far exercises have been described calh'ng 
fur no apparatus at all, nor anything save a floor 
to stand on, a wall to push against, two ordinary 
school desks, and a fair degree of resolution. For 
children under ten, wooden dumb-bells, weighing 
one pound each, ought to be had of any wood- 
turner, and ought not to cost over five cents apiece. 
There miglit be one pair uf duuib-bella given to 
each child, or, if the clasa is large, then a single 
dunib-bell for each, and they could be distnbuted 
among two elasses for dumb-bell exercises. 

Standing in the aisles, and about live feet apart, 
every child taking a dumb-bell in each hand, keep- 
ing the kneee unbent and the head and neck erect, 
let them raise or "curl "the bells slowly until they 
are up to the shouldere, the finger-nails being held 
upward. Then lower, then raise again, and so on 
ten or twelve times each half-day for the first fort- 
night, and double that many thereafter. This tella 
principally on the biceps or front of the upper 
arm, on the front of the shonldei-, and on the pec- 
toral muscles, or those of the upper front chest 
When, later on, any pupil endeavors to pull him- 
vp' to his chin, he v?\\\ ?ii:ii "mWi a. la-cga 8 
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of the work these imiscles have to do. Instead 
of the one-pound dumb-bells then, hie whole body 
will be the weight to be lifted. 

Again, let the dumb-bells hang at the sides. 
Baise thera slowly, liigh up, behind the back, 
keeping the elbows sti'aight and the arms pai'al- 
lel. After holding them there five seconds lower 
them; do it again, and keep on, ten times twice 
a day at fii'st, making it twenty in a fortnight, and 
thirty thereafter. This work will enlai-ge that 
part of the back of the upper arm next to the 
body, and will also tell directly on the whole back 
of the shoulder, and on the large muscles on the 
back just below where the arm joins it. 

This time, holding the knuckles upward and the 
elbows straight, lift the dumb-bells till level with 
the shoulders, the arms being extended sideways 
as if on a cross. Afte 1 old g tl em np five sec- 
onds, lower them tl e ra se the n b t five or six 
times at the first leeso croas n^ to twenty by 
the end of the n ontl a d tlo a taining that 
number. The corners of tl e si o Iders are get- 
ting the work no v a d Iv and 1 j i ot only shape- 
ly shonldcrs will CO e i 1 t b t a loticeable in- 
crease of the breadtl across tl e s! o Iders. This 
work may be varied hy raising the arms parallel 
in f rant until level with the shouldera, then lower- 
ing, and so continuing. 
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Next raise the two bells to the slioiilderB ; then, 
facing the ceiling, pnsh both up together until they 
are as high over the head as possible ; then lower, 
piiBh up ngniii, and continue bIs times twice a 
day for the first week; make tlio twelve the third 
week and the twenty of the fifth, and then keep 
at that. The outer or more noticeable parts of 
the npiwr back, the arms, are busiest now; and 
this exercise directly tends to enlarge and strength- 
en them, and to add materially to the appearance 
of the arms. 

But one exercise more need be mentioned here. 
Stand erect; now draw the head and neck back 
of the vertical all of eight inches, until you face 
the ceiling. Starting with the dumb-bells high 
lip over the head, keeping the elbows straight, low- 
er the dumb-bells slowly, until now yon are hold- 
ing them at arm's-length, with your arms Bpread, 
as on a cross. Then lift them up again, lower, and 
continne. If this does not spread the chest open, it 
will be hard to find anything which will. Do this 
consecutivelj' twenty tiilies evei"y day for a month. 
That number will take scarcely a minute to ac- 
complish, but the little one-ponnd bells will feel 
wondrously heavy before tlie minute is over. 

Here, then, have been shown quite a variety of 
exercises, not only safe and simple but inexpen- 
slvB, which can readUy be adopted in any school. 
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If they are followed up as faithfully and steadily 
as are the other lessons, they cannot fail to bring 
decided and very welcome iniprovement in the 
shape and capacity of all the iiiiisclea, and hence 
of the whole body, while it will go far toward 
giving to all the scholare an erect and healthy car- 
riage. These results alone would delight many a 
parent's heart. The maliiug this hranch of in- 
struction as compulsory as any other would soon 
accustom the pupil to look for it as matter of 
course. If it were conducted with spirit, it would 
always be sure to prove interesting, and very likely 
to send the children back to -their studies much 
fresher and brighter for the temporary mental rest 
Besides these exercises, tlie teaclier, insisting 
on the value of an erect position in school hours, 
whether the pupil he standing or sitting, and by 
inculcating the value of this, would soon find that 
these efforts were being rewarded by making many 
a crooked girl or boy sEi-aight, and so lessening 
their chance of having either delicate throats or 
weak lunga. Care should be taken that the school 
chairs have broad and comfortable seats, and that 
the pnpil never sits on a half of the seat or on the 
edge of it, but far back, and on the whole of it. 
This apparently small matter will assist marvel- 
lously in forming the habit of an erect position 
while sitting. Some twenty years a'^o a Mrs, Car- 
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mail, of Boston, devised a chair-baek which should 
jiist fit the hollow of the back when the hack was 
held erect, as it should he. This simple conti'iv- 
aiice greatly encouraged a good position in sit- 
ting, and could well be made a part of the staod- 
ai-d chair in our schools. A pad of the right shape, 
hung on the back of the chair, would effect the 
same object. 

The teacher's opportunity to wijrk marked and 
permaiieut physical benefit to every' pupil under 
her charge, by dailj' aud steadily following up 
most or either of the above exercises, or of some 
suhstantiaily equivalent, can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. The exercises sti'cngthen the postures, 
wliether sitting or standing. When a teacher in- 
sists on having her children erect for six hours 
out of the twenty-foni", and makes plain to each 
one the value of being straight, and the self-re- 
spect it tends directly to encourage, there need be 
no great fear that the remaining waking honrs 
will make any child crooked. It is in school gen- 
erally that the mischief of warping and crook- 
ing is done; and hence there, of all places, would 
bo the most appro]>riate place for the undoing 
of it. 

Dnnib- bells of but a pound each have been men- 
tioned here so far. Such would be fitting for pu- 
iJs under fen yeava of aga. Vov all c 
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tlie same work witli two-pound bells will prove 
generally vigorous enough ; and whoever wishes 
to judge what these liyht weights can do in a short 
time should examine the resnlte of Dr. Sargent's 
exercises with them and other light appamtns at 
Bowdoin College (see Appendix II.). Those who 
are already decidedly strong can of course try 
larger bells; but it is astonishing how soon those 
of only two pounds seem to grow hea\'y, even to 
those who laugh at them at first. 

Of course, all the work before described cannot 
be gone through with in ten minutes in mid-morn- 
ing, or even in the twenty of the morning and af- 
ternoon sessions combined; but much of it can: 
and an advantage of naming too much is that it 
enables the teacher to vary the work from day to 
day, and so, while effecting the same results, pre- 
vents anything like monotony. 

As the months go by, and it is found that the 
weaker ones Lave noticeably improved, and all are 
now capable of creditable performances at these 
various exercises, they may be carried safely on 
to the gymnasium — that is, if tlie suiiool is fortu- 
nate enough to possess one. It is but a partially 
equipped school which is not provided with a good- 
sized, well- ventilated room, say of forty or fifty 
feet square (and one fifty by a hundred would do 
far better), fitted up with the simpler gynniastic 
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appliances. Now the teacher, i£ up to his woi-li, 
can render even more valuable assistance than be- 
fore, by standing hy the pupil, as he or she at- 
tempts the simplest steps on the parallel bare, or 
the rings, or tiie high baj-s, the pulley-weights, or 
the horizontal bar; constant explanations are to be 
given how to advance, and setting the example, 
detecting defects and correcting them on the spot, 
and all the while being ready to catch the jnipil 
and prevent him or her from falling. An in- 
structor soon finds that the pnpila progress as rap- 
idly as they did in the lighter preparatory work, 
while now they are entering on a field wliich, if 
faithfully cultivated, though for only the eanie 
brief intervals daily, will later on insure a class of 
strong, healthy, shapely, and symmetrical boys or 
girla, strong of arm and fleet of foot, familiar with 
what they can do, and knowing what is not to be 
attempted. Much, indeed the greater part, of the 
good to be derived from the gymnasinm would 
have come from steadily adhering to the exercises 
above pointed out, so that even with no gymna- 
sium excellent progress can be had; but results 
come quicker in the gymnasitira, and the place in- 
vites greater freedom of action. In ten minntea 
in the morning, for instance, thirty or forty boys 
or girls could, following one another promptly, 
walk "(on their hands') tWow^Vi \hB va.Ta.Hal bara 



I with' the elbows unbent, the head of the line eroas- 

l iiig at once to the high -bare, and "walk" or ad- 

I vauce through them, first holding the weight on 

' one hand and then on the other, then turning to 

1 the horizontal bar and vaulting over it. If the 

rear of the line is not yet throngli tlie forward 

" walk " on the parallels, those at the head could 

take a swing on the rings. Next, they could 

"walk" backward through the parallels, then 

through the high bars; then vault again, swing 

again, and then try the parallels anew — this time 

"jumping" forward, or advancing both hands at 

once, the arms of course being held rigidly sti-aight. 

Then turning to the high bars, they could jump 

or advance through them, springing forward with 

both hands at once, vault again, the bar having 

meanwhile been raised, and either try the rings 

again or rest a moment, and then jump backward 

through the high bars, , 

A little foot- work, for a minute or two remain- 
ing, would make a good conclusion. With the 
hands closed and elbows bent, the body and arms 
held aluiost rigid, the neck well back, and the head 
Dp, let the column now start off around the room 
on an easy trot, each steppiug as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, and no heel touching the floor. A minute' 
of this at a lively pace will be abundant at firet; 
and as the legs gradually get 8ti'oog,,B.\\4 lUa h^Kaik- 
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ing improves, the run can be either made faster or 
longer, or both. 

As the pupils began to grow steadier, with their 
hands on the bars they could next swing their 
feet back and forth, and juiup with their hands 
as they swing forward ; then, later, conld jump 
forward aa the feet are swung backward, and 
backward as the feet are swung forward. The 
vaulting-bar for the boys meanwhile may stead- 
ily rise, peg after peg; and, when proficiency is 
reached with two hands, one-hand vaulting may 
be tried, and tlie bar gradually I'aised as before, 
tlie teacher always standing near the vaulter. 
The swinging on tlie rings, instead of being any 
longer simple straight-arm work, with the body 
hanging nearly down, can now be done with the 
elbows bent much of the time, the knees being 
curled up toward tlio chin as tlie swinger goes 
backward. 

After two months of straight-arm work on the 
parallel bars, even the girls may now try the same 
exercises they did with their arms when straight, 
save that now they should always keep them bent 
at the elbows. Tliis will come hard even yet, and 
must be tried with care. Tliese are the well-known 
" dips," followed up little by little, and month af- 
ter month. By-and-by these exercises will come 
, as easy as was the straight-arm 'motV. 
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To all, or nearly all, the high bar wort shoiildl 
now be done with bent elbows, while the vaulting^ 
ehould, say by the end of the year, be nearly at ' 
ehoulder height fur each pupil, and even, for many 
of them, that high with one hand. The running 
6honld have improved eorreapondingly, bo that five i 
ininntes of it at a respectable pace, say at the rate* 
of a mile in seven minntea, would not trouble thai 
girls, and oven ten minutes of it not distress thai 
boys. I 

Now, what have these few exercises done for| 
the muBcles and their owners! 

Well, the etraight-arm work on the parallels,! 
by throwing the whole weight on the hands, told J 
directly on the upper hack-ann, while the dips I 
bronght the same region into most vigoroi 
tion, and at the same time opened and strength- ' 
ened the front of the chest ^ erj maikedly, tending I 
to set the shoulders back, and enlaigmg the chest, T 
and hence the lung-room as well The high -bar 
work told equally upon the biceps mnscles, or those 
of the front of the upper aim, and likewise on the 
front of the shonldera. The vanltmg made the J 
vanlter springy, and strengthened his thighs and.*! 
calves materially, and hia abdominal muscles some- " 
what, while the more advanced work on the rings 
bronght both the biceps and abdominal musclea 
into most energetic play. The running was e&a&l- 
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lent for tho entire lega and the abdominals, while 
ag a lung-expander it U difHciilt to equal. 

Those proficient at these few exercises, if thej 
liave heeded tJie endeavors made to secure at all 
times an ereut and easy aarriage of tlie body, need 
but one more thing. With regular and sensible 
habits of eating, sleeping, dressing, and bathing, 
tliey would be almost certain to be at once well 
and strong. The thing wanted is daily constitu- 
tional out-of-doors exercise ; whether taken afoot, 
on hoi-Beback, or at the oar, it matters little, so long 
as it is vigorously taken and faithfully persisted in, 
in all weathers. This guarantees that pure and 
bracing air shall be bad, breaks up the thread of 
the day's thoughts, rests the mind, and quickly re- 
fits it for new work. This alone gives the full 
deep breathing, and the healthy tire of the mns- 
eles. It fnrnisbea constantly varying scene, with 
needed eye and ear gymnastics— in short, every- 
thing which is the reverse o£ that quiet, sedentary, 
plodding life over books or papers, read too often 
in poorly lighted offices. 

Home exercise, then, with the out-of-door life, 
will combine to tone ns np, to invigorate our per- 
sons, and to keep off either mental or physical ex- 
haustion and disorder. 

The above work, followed np aasidnously, ought 
to bring in its train hea\l\i,&yw«n6\s^,«. ^<iod car- 
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riage, buoyant Epirits, and a fair ehare of nerve 
and agility. But many a young man la not con- 
tent witli merely these ; he wants to bo very 
strong. He ia already at or near his majority. 
He is quite strong, perhaps, in some ways, but in 
others is plainly cleiiuieut. What ought he to do ? 

Daily Exercise for Young Men. 
On rising, let liini stand erect, brace his chest 
firmly out, and, bi'eatliiitg deeply, curl dumb-bells 
(each of abont one-fifteenth of Iiis own weight) 
fifty times without stopping. This is biceps work 
enough for the early morning. Tlien, placing the 
bells on the floor at his feet, and bending his knees 
ft little, and his arms none at all, rise to an upright 
position with them fifty times. The loins and 
back have had their turn now. After another 
minute's rest, standing erect, let him lift the bells 
fifty times as far up and out behind him as he 
can, keeping elbows straight, and taking care, when 
the bells reach the highest point behind, to hold 
them still there a moment. Now the under side 
of his arms, and about the whole of the upper 
back, have had their work. Next, starting with 
the bells at the shoulders, push them up high over 
the head, and lower fifty times continuously. Now 
the outer part of the upper arms, the comers of tlie 
ahotilders, and the waist liave B^\\\a^ wi'LVst &«tj^. 
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Finally, after another minute's rest, start with 
llie bells high over t]ie head, and lower slowly un- 
til the ariiia are iu about the position they would 
be on a cross, the elbows being alwaya kept iin- 
Itciit. Eaiso tlie bells to height again, then lower, 
and BO «ontiinie until yon have done ten, care be- 
ing taken to hold the head six or more inches bauk 
of the perpendicular, and to steadily face the ceil- 
ing directly overhead, wliile the chest is swelled 
out to its uttermost. Itest half a minute after 
doing ten, then do ten more, and so on till you 
have accomplished tifty. This last exei-cise is one 
of the best-known chest-expandere. Now tliat 
these five soits of work are over, few mnsules 
above the waist have not had vigorous and ample 
work, the lungs theinsolvea have had a splendid 
stretch, and you have not spent over fifteen min- 
utes on die whole operation. If you want to add 
a little hand and fore-arm work, catch a broom- 
stick or stout cane at or near the middle, and, 
holdhig it at arm's-length, twist it rapidly from 
side to side a hundred times with one hand, and 
then witli the other. 

In the late afternoon a five-mile walk on the 
■oad, at a four-mile pace, with the step inclined to 
shoi't, the knees bent but little, and the foot push- 
ing harder than usual as it leaves the gronnd — this 
■will be found to bring ^.Aic \egfi Mv&Viwa ■»» Sss^asa.- 
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eiderable exercise ; all, in fact, that they will prob- 
ably ueed. If, shortly before bedtime each even- 
ing, the youth, after he has been working as above, 
say for a month, will, in light clothes and any old 
and easy shoes, nm a mile in about seven niinntes 
and a half, and, a httle later, under the seven min- 
utes, or, three nights a week, make the distance 
two miles each night, there will soon be a life and 
vigor in his legs which used to be nnknown ; and 
if six months of this work brings a whole inch 
more on thigh and calf, it is only what might have 
been expected. 

For still more rapid and decided advance, an 
hour at the gymnasium during the latter part of 
the morning, half of it at the rowing-weights, so 
thickening and stontening the hack, and the other 
half at " dipping " and other half-arm work on the 
parallel bars — so spreading and enlarging the chest 
and stoutening the hack-arms — these will increase 
the development rapidly, and will sharpen the ap- 
petite at a corresponding rate. But it must he 
real work, and no dawdling or time lost. 

Few 3'oung men in any active employment, how- 
ever, can spare this morning hour. Still, without 
it, if they will follow u p the before-hreakf ast work, 
the walking in the fashion named, and the run- 
ning, they will soon iind time enough for this 
much, and most satisfactovy le&vAte \w "Caiii ■«^"i ^s^ 
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improved health and increased strength as well. 
Indeed, it will for most yomig men prove abont 
the right ainouiit to keep them toned up and 
ready for their day's work. If tliey desire great 
development in any special line, let tliein select 
some of the exercises described in the previous 
cha]jtcr, as aimed to efEect such development, and 
practice them as assiduously, if need be, as Eowell 
did his ti'ead-mill work for his legs. 

Daily Exercise for Women. 

And what should the girls and women do each 
day ? With two-ponnd wooden dumb-bells at firet, 
let tlieiu, before breakfast, go through twenty-five 
movements of each of the five sorts just described 
for young men. After six weeks or two months 
they can increase the number to fifty, and, if this 
does not bring the desired increase in size, and 
strength of ai-m and chest and back, then thej- can 
try dumb-bells weighing four or five pounds each. 

Out-of-doors, cither in the latter part of the 
morning or afternoon, if they will, in broad, easy 
shoes, walk for one hour", not at any listless two- 
mile pace, but at fii^t aa fast as they comfortably 
can, and then gradually increasing until in a fort- 
night or more they can make sure of three miles 
and a half at leaat, if not of four miles within the 
honr, and will observe t\ie v^a^ oi *l\.e-i;^iTO^t V-st 
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I to the men, they will get about walking 
enough. And if once in awhile, every Saturday, 
for hi stance, they make the walk all of five or six 
miles, getting, if city ladies, quite out into tlio Biib- 
nrbs and back, they will be sni-prised and gratified 
at the greater ease with which they can walk now 
than formeily, and at their freshness at the end. 
Recent reports from India say that English ladies 
there often spend two or three hours daily in the 
saddle. E^'ery American lady who can manage 
to ride that much, or half of it, and at a strong, 
brisk pace, will soon have a health and vigor al- 
most unknown among our women and girls to-day. 

If walking and horseback parties, instead of be- 
ing, as now, well-nigh unheard of among our girls, 
were every-day affaire, and there was not a point 
of interest within ten miles whieh every girl, and 
woman too, did not know well, it would prove a 
benefit both to them and to the nest generation 
which would he almost incalculable. 

Girls should also learn to run. Few of them 
are either easy or graceful rnnners ; but it is an 
accomplishment quickly- learned; and begnn at a 
short distance and slow jog, and continued mitil 
the girl thinks nothing of running n mile in seven 
iiimutes, and that without once touching a heel to 
the ground, it will do more than almost any other 
known exercise to make her gracef al and eaa^ <ia 
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Lei- feet, and alao to enlarge and strengtheu her 
liingB. A roomy 8«hooi-yard, a bit of lawn, or a 
gj'iunasimn-tmck, either of tliosc iB all the place 
needed in which to learn this now almost obsolete 
accomplifihment. The gymnasium ia perhaps the 
best place, as there they can wear costumes wliicli 
do not impede freedom of movement. 

If besides tliese things the girl or woman will 
determine that, as mnch as possible of the time 
each day in which she ia sitting down, slio will 
eit with Iiead and neck np, trunk erect, and with 
shoiildera low, and that whenever she stands or 
walks she will at all times be upright, she will 
shortly find that she is getting to be far straighter 
than she was, and, if she has a larger and finer 
chest than formerly, it will be nothing strange, for 
she has simply been using one of the means to get 
it. If a stil! greater variety of daily work is de- 
sired, she can select it fi-om Chapter XII.; the ex- 
ercises on the pulley- weights and on tlie apparatus 
sketched in Fig. 8 being especially desirable. 



Daily Exevcisefor But 
And what daily work shall the business man 
take ? His aim is not to lay on muscle, not to 
become eijual to this or that athletic feat, but sim- 
ply to BO exercise as to keep his entire physical 
and mental macliinery m gooi ■>? 
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himself equal to all demands likely to be made on 
him. 

Firet he, like the young man or the woman, 
slionld make sure of the ten or fifteen minutes' work 
before breakfast. Not through the long day again 
will he be likely to have another good opportunity 
for physical exercise, at least until evening, and 
then he will plead that he is too tired. But in the 
early morning, fresh and rested, and with a few 
minutes at his dis^Msal, he can, as Bryant did, with- 
out serious or violent effort, work himself great 
benefit, the good effect of wliicb will stay by hira 
all the day. If lie liaa in his room the few bits of 
apparatus suggested in tlie chapter on "Ilome 
Gymnasiums," be will be better off than Bryant 
was, in that be can liave a far wider range of ex- 
ercise, and that all ready at liand. 

Let him firet devote two or three minutes to the 
striking-bag. Facing it squarely, with head back 
and cheat well out, let him strike it a succession 
of vigorous blows, with left and right fists alternat- 
ing, until he has done a hundred in all. If he 
has bit bard and with spirit, he is pufling freely 
now, his lungs are fully expanded, his logs have 
had a deal of springing about to do, and his arms 
and chest have been busiest of all. This bag- 
work is really su])erb exercise, and if once or 
twice, later in the day, say at one's place of busi- 
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ness, or at home again in the evening, he would 
take some raore of it, lie would find fret, discom- 
fort, and indigestion flying to the winds, and in 
tlieir place buoyancy and exhilaration of spirits to 
wliich too many men have long been strangere. 

Next grasp the liandles in Fig. 8 and bear down- 
wai-d, as described on page 2i9. Kepeat this work 
for about two minutes, standing all the time tlioi'- 
oiighly erect. Whether tlio sparring left any part 
of your chest unfilled or not, every air-cell is ex- 
panded now, while yon cannot fail to be pleased 
with the thorongh way in which this simple con- 
tj'ivance does its work. Cai-e should of coni-se be 
taken that the air breathed during these exercises 
is pure and fresh. 

Now use the dumb-bells two or three minutes. 
Let them weigh not over one twenty-fifth of your 
own weight. Fii-st, with head and neck a trifle 
back of \'ertica], and the chest held out as fall 
as possible, curl the bells, or lift them from down 
at arm's-length until you have drawn them close 
up to the shoulders, the finger-nails being turned 
upward. Lower again and repeat nntil yon have 
done twenty-five, tlie chest being always out. The 
biceps muscles, or those of the front upper arm, 
and of the front of the shouldera and chest, have 
been busy now. 

Next, starting with the bells at your shonlden. 
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push both at once steadily up over your head as 
high as you can reach, aud eoutiuue till twenty- 
live are accomplished. The back-arms, uorners of 
the shoulders, and the waist have now had theii- 
turn. 

Facing the pnllej-weights (Fig. 4), and stand- 
ing abont two feet from them, tiatuh a handle in 
each hand. Keeping the elbows stiff, draw first 
one hand and then the otiier in a horizontal line 
until your hand is abont eighteen indies behind 
you, the body and legs being at all times held rig- 
idly erect, and the diest well out. Continue this 
until you have done fifty strokes with each baud. 
This is excellent for the back of the shoulders — 
indeed for nearly the entire back above the waist. 

Again, with back to the pnlley-weights, hold the 
handles high over the head, aud leaning forward 
about a foot, keeping the elbows unbent, bear the 
handles directly downward in front of you, and so 
do twenty-five. 

EesidcB these few things, or most of them, put 
the bar (Fig. 3) in the upper place, and, catching 
it with both hands, jnst swing back and forth, at 
first for half a minute, afterward longci-, always 
holding the head well back. This is capital at 
stretching the ribs apart and expanding the chest. 
If the above exercises seem too hard at first, begin 
with half as mnch, or even less, aud wovk ^rad'.v.- 
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ally lip Hiitil the luimber named can be easily 
done. 

If, once in mid-morning and again in mid-after- 
noon, tiie man, right in his store or office, will 
titm for two or three minutes to his diiiub-bells, 
and repeat what he did with his home pair in the 
morning, he will find the rest and change most re- 
freshing. But in any case, whetlier he does so or 
not, every man in this country whose life is in- 
door ought to so divide his time that, come what 
may, he will make sure of his hour out-of-doors 
in the late afternoon, when the day''s work is 
nearly or quite done. If he must get up earlier, 
or get to his work earlier, or work faster while he 
does work, no matter. The prize is well worth 
any snch sacrilice, and even five times it. Emer- 
son well says, " The first wealth is health," and 
no pains should be spared to secure it. Lose it 
awhile and see. Exercise vigorously that hour 
afoot, or horseback, or on the water, making sure 
that during it yon utterly ignore your business and 
usual thoughts. Walk less at flret, but soon do 
yonr four miles in the hour, and then stick to that, 
of conrse having shoes in which it ie easy to walk, 
and before long the good appetite of boyhood will 
return, food taste as it often has not done for yeare, 
sound sloop will be surer, and new life and zest 

]l be infused into a\\ l\\&t "jow 4o. "Lat eYBj; 
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man in this conntry wlio lives by braiD-work get 
this daily "constitutional" at all hazai-ds, and it will 
do more to seeiire to him future yeara of health 
and usefulness than alinost anything else he can do. 
It will be ohserved that there is nothing se^'ere 
or violent in any o£ these exercises suggested for 
men — nothing that old or young may not take with 
like advantage. The whole idea is to point out a 
plain and simple plan of exercise, which, followed 
up faithfully, will make sound health almost cer- 
tain, and which is easily within the reach of all. 

Daily Exercise for Consumptives. 
And what should these people do % If there is 
one good hmg left, or a goodly portion of two, 
there is mneh which they can do. Before break- 
fast they need to be moi-e careful than others be- 
cause of their poorer circulation. Still, in a warm 
and comfortable room they can work to advantage 
even then. In most instances consumptives have 
not large enough chests. Stripped to the waist, 
there is found to be a flatness of the upper chest, 
a lack of depth straight through from breastbone 
to spine; and the givtli about the chest itself, and 
especially at the lower part of it, is often two or 
more inches less than it is in a well-built person 
of the same height. Now, to weed out these de- 
fects, to swell up and enlarge tlm ti\iwS:,%.tiii, W».'it 
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it proper breadth, and depth, and fulneas, this will 
go far toward insuring health}' and vigorous lungs. 
And Iiow.is this done J 

Standing under the liandles in an appliance like 
that repi'esented in Fig. 8, holding the body rigid- 
ly erect, tlie chest ont, the knees and elbows un- 
bent, bear the two handles downward on either 
side of you until tlie hands are as if extended on a 
cross, using only very light weights at first. Lower 
the weiglits again, then bear down again, and so 
do ten. Just as yon bear down each time, inflate 
the lunga to their utmost, and hold the air in them 
until you have lowered the weights again. Rest 
about a minute, then do ten more, and a little later 
ten more. This will be enough before breakfast 
work the first week. At breakfast, and whenever 
sitting down throughout the day, determine to do 
two things — to sit far back on your chair, and to 
sit at all times npright. No matter how many 
times yon forget or fail, even if a thousand, keep 
trying until the erect postui-e becomes habitual. 
This point once reached, you have accomplished a 
great thing — one which may aid not a little to 
save your life. 

Nest, about an hoiir after breakfast, start out for 
an easy walk. Going quietly at first, the head 
held, if anything, back of tlie vertical, and the step 
short aud springy, qniiikewXaXet \i\VtivL\\xviV^YWie.^ 
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and, holding that as long as you comfortably can, 
return to your room. If your skin is moist, do not 
hesitate a minute, but strip at once, and with eoai'se 
towels rub your skin tilt it is tboronghly red all 
over, and then put on dry under-clothing. If you 
then feel like taking a nap, take it. When well 
rested, do thirty more sti-okes at tlie pulley-weights. 
In the afternoon try more walking, or some horse- 
back work if you caTi get a steed with any dash in 
him. After you are through, then more weight 
work. Finally, just before retiring, take another 
turn at the weights. 

After tlie firet week run the weight work up to 
fifty at a time, and increase the out-door distance 
covered both morning and afternoon, being sure 
to go in all weathers, and to eat and sleep all you 
eomfoi'tably can. Vary the in-door work also some- 
what. In addition to the exercise on Fig. S, prac- 
tice now an equal number of strokes daily on the 
appliance described as Fig. 9, and in the fashion 
descilbcd on page 249. After the first fortnight 
try hanging by the two hands on the horizontal 
bar and swinging lightly back and fortli. Before 
breakfast, before diuner, before supper, and just 
before retiring, take a turn at this swinging. Of 
it, and the work on the two sorts of pulley-weights, 
a weak -lunged pereon can scarcely do enough. 
These open the ribs apavt,bi'oadenwft4.4 
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chest, and iuflatc the lungs — the very things the 
cousiimptive needs. The out-door work eecurea 
him or her ample good air, vigoroiiB exervise, and 

frequent change of scene. On the vaXuQ of this 
good air, or rattier of tlie danger of bad air, heai' 
Langen beck, the great German anatomist: "I am 
sure now of what I suspected long ago, viz., that 
puhooimry diseases liave very little to do with in- 
temperance, * * * and much less with cold weath- 
er, bnt are nearly exclusively (if we except tuber- 
culous tendencies inherited from both parents, I 
say guita exclusively) produced by the breathing 
of foul air." This out-door work shonld also be 
steadily increased nntil the half-Iiour's listless 
walk at fii3t becomes six or eight miles before 
dinner, and as much more before supper. Fi-otu 
breakfast to supper one can hardly be exereisiug 
out-of-doors too much ; and steadily calling on the 
heart and lungs in these very favorable ways, iu- 
ci-eascd vigor and power ai'e only what might have 
reasonably been looked for. 

As the months roll on, and this steady work, 
directed right to the weak spots, has strengthened 
and toughened you, now put larger weights on the 
Fig. 8 appliance, and also increase the number 
of strokes until you do a thousand or even two 
thousand daily — head and body always being held 
erect, and full breathmg % w«K>\»a\. %»u^An.'^«M.v 
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ment. This makiug a specialty of these ehest- 
expauding exercisea, none of which are severe or 
violent, bat which are etill vigorous enough, and 
the abundance of liealthy and active out-door life, 
are sure to bring good fruita in tliia battle where 
tbo stake is no less than one's own life. They are 
rational and vigorous meaus, aimed directly at the 
weak part, and, with good air, good food, cheerful 
friends, and ample sleep, will often work marvels, 
where the filling the stomach with a whole apoth- 
ecary shop of nauseous oils and other medicines 
has wholly failed to bring the relief sought. These 
exercises taken by a man already healthy at once 
tone him up and invigorate him, until he begins to 
have something of the feeling of ihe sturdy pio- 
neer, aa described by Dr. Mitchell.* And if the 
delicate person tries llie same means, using them 
judiciously and carefully, it is but natural that he 
should find similar results, • 

Some years ago Dr.G ,of Boston, showed as 

a photograph of himself taken several years pre- 
viously. The shouldera were warped forward, the 
chest looked flat, almost hollow, and the face and 
geneml appearance suggested a delicate man. lie 
Baid he inclined to be consumptive. Well, by 
practising breatliiug, not on an ordinary "blowirig- 

• See page Tl. 
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maeliine," where yon emp^ joor Inngs of abont 
all Uiat 18 in them, but on an inspiroineter, from 
wliioli instead you inhale every inch of air you 
can, and by pi-actising vigoroiie working of his 
diaphragm, he hud so expanded Iiis Inngs that 
he conid inlialc tliree hnndred and eighty cnbie 
inuhes of air at one breath! Certainly the depth 
of iiiB chest at the later period was something 
astonnding, it being, as nearly as we could jndge 
withont calipei-8, all of fourteen inches throngh, di- 
rectly from breastbone to spine, while it was a 
strikingly broad cheat as well. 

But an even more astonishing featnre was the 
tremendous power of his voice. He said that at 
the end of half an houi-'s public singing with the 
opera singei-s (for he was skilled at that), while 
they would be hot and perspiring he was only jnst 
warming up and getting ready for his work. One 
thing all \v]k ever heard him sing would quickly 
concede, namely, that seldom had tliey anywhei-e 
heard bo immense a voice as his. He said that ha 
had also run two blocks in one breath. lie look- 
ed abont the farthest remove from a consumptive 
— a short, stont, fat man, rather. 

Now the in-door cliest work above recommended, 
and the steady and vigorous daily out-door work, 
all aiming to deepen and strengthen the lungs, are 
n-ell-nigh sure to liring AecX&eS^-j ia.';OT^\Aa re- 
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suits; while the doctor's habit of frequent, deep, 
and slow inhaling, cannot fail to work great good, 
and can hardly be practised enough. 

After he of weak lungs has once built them up 
again and regained the former vigor, he should 
not only be sure of his daily in-door exercise and 
of his constitutional, but of a longer outing daily 
than a stronger man would need. President Day, 
X)i Yale, said to have been a consumptive at sev- 
enteen, by good care of his body lived to be nine- 
ty-five, and it is far from uncommon for delicate 
persons, who take good care of the small stock of 
vigor they have, to outlive sturdier ones who are 
more prodigal and careless. 

19 
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APPENDIX I. 

Shotoing the average state of the development of 200 men upon enter, 
ing the Bowdoin College Gymnasium^ from the classes of '73, "74, 
'75, '76, and '11. 

Age 18.3 years. 

Height 5ft.8in 67.974 in. 

Weight .» 135 lbs 134.9S1 lbs. 

Chest (inflated) 35 in 36.067 in. 

Chest (contracted) 32i in 32.29 in. 

Forearm ...: 10 in 10.03 in. 

Upper arm (flexed) 11 in 10.960 in. 

Shoulders (width) 15i in 15.602 in. 

Hips 31i in 31.475 in. 

Thigh 19iin 19.012 in. 

Calf 12iin 12.729 in. 
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Showing the average state of the growth and development of the same 
number of men (200) after having practised in the Bovodoin Gym- 
nasium half an hour a d&y four times a weekyfor a period of six 
months^ U7ider Dr. Sargent. 

Height 5 fl. SJ in 68.254 in. 

Weight 137 lbs 137.123 lbs. 

Chest (inflated) 36| in 36.829 m. 

Chest (contracted) 33 in 38.206 in. 

Forearm lOf in 10.760 in. 

Upper arm (flexed) 12 in 11.903 In. 

Shonlders (width) 16i in 16.260in. 

Hips 33f in 33.875 in. 

Thigh 21 in 20.964 in. 

Calf 13iin 13.232 in. 

In this case the apparatus nsed was light dnmb-bells, 2^ lbs. ; Indian 
clubs, 3i lbs. r pulley-weights, from 10 to 16 lbs. 
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;IMoiriny artragr inrmae of SOO ttiidrntt lU Boadnin CoUege, nCmt- 
rioM mHUuranetil; after working imt ladf ail hour a day four 
times a •ctet,/or tix monl/u, undfr Dr. Batyerit, 
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w of chesKcontniclad) (In. 

H or chest (Inflated) 1) In. 

1 Increase i>f glrlh of turetna | lit. 

I ofglrlh ofnpper arm llu. 

iofwiilih or shoulders.. Up. 

lofglrLhorhlps Hill. 

lofRlrlhofthiEh Uln. 

' otglcth of cair. 1 In. . 
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Shomnff the 'ffed of four hours' exercue a wek for one year upi/n 
a youth of 19, at Bamdoia College, under Dr. Sargent's direelioti. 
This Wat loo hours' work mare each week than was required of the 
regular classes. 
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APPENDIX V. 

TaSen from Maclaren's "Pkytieal Ediieation." SAowinff effect of 
four mon/Za and twebie days' exerdae, under Jda syaiem, on Jifieen 
yfnttJia ranging from 16 to 19 jfeam ofa^e^ 
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APPENDIX VI. 



TkUn from Madaren'i "Phyacal Educalirm." SAomtiff effect of 
Vftwn months atid nineteen dayt^ ezert^^ ntidef his sjfitetn^ tm men 
rangiagfrom 19 to 28 yean of age. 
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APPENDIX VIL 

Tahn from Maclaren-'a "Physic Education." Shavting the 
of one gear's fontm«oiit prai^ice. 

The FOLLOWiHB Table biiowb in anotiiib toeh the Resvlts □ 
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CONCLUSION. 

Id the first eleven chapters of this little book attempt has been 
made lo call attention both to defects and tacks, resulting large); 
from not taking rationnl daily cjcrcise, and to what such exercise 
has Bccompliehed wliererer it has been thoTQU^l^ txw&. ^'jok. 
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last two chapters have been suggested not a long and difficul 
system of gymnastic exercises needing a fully equipped gymnasium, 
a trained instructor, and years of work to master, but rather a 
few plain and simple exercises for any given part or for the whole 
body, and hints as to how to distribute the little time to be given 
to them daily. The teacher, the parent — ^the child even, without 
the aid of either — the young man or woman, the middle-aged and 
the old, will all find variety enough of work, which, while free from 
risk, will still prove sufficiently vigorous to insure to each a good 
allowance of daily exercise. All else that is needed is a good de- 
gree of the steadiness and perseverance which are generally insep- 
arable from everything worth accomplishing. 



THE END. 
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